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Editorial, 


DEAS are fugitive and elusive and require symbols to 
fix and hold them in solution, The extreme ideaism, 
if we may coin the word, defeats itself whenever it at- 
tempts to keep the pure idea uncombined. Like some 
chemicals it never occurs uncombined. ‘Those who 

say that times and seasons are vain, that every day is 
holy, every day a birthday, or wedding-day, or holiday, 
and think themselves superior to the celebrations which 
symbolize the fact, may be above such representation, but 
human nature is not. ‘There are people who affect to be 
above any sign of patriotism and national loyalty, and 
think themselves of higher loyalty for deeming a flag pro- 
vincial and childish; but if their country and home were 
attacked they would share in defence. The flag and 
tokens of reverence are signs of this fact,—the ultimate 
necessity of freedom. 
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A SYMBOL is a short way to express a great deal, and 
to put into the mind much that cannot be introduced in 
any other way. To go about insensible to symbols is 
like living in the world without any hearing, seeing 
people move their lips yet unable to. know that they are 
saying anything. All life is saying things we do not 
hear for deficient power to understand its symbols. A 
flag isa symbol. ‘To lesser understandings it is a symbol 
merely of contest or of narrow nationality. ‘To the full 
mind it is a symbol of great ideas, of great lives and 
memories, of great ideals. It is bound to no cheap sort 
of patriotism. Gazing upon its folds we read a message 
of human liberty and welfare, of devotion to the laws of 
God and man in which a people may achieve peace. It 
consorts with the aims of religion, and takes up into 
itself the spirit of religion. No place is more suitable for 
its recognition and reverence than a church. 
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THE strenuous idea of salvation has its limits and 
grave dangers. The positive and invigorating side of 
quietness needs better understanding. The exercise of 
vigor sometimes depletes what it thinks to renew. No 
one can recover from spiritual or physical bankruptcy 
by drawing still more heavily on an already overdrawn 
account. The great change in methods of treating such 
a disease as tuberculosis is a symbol. Many a man sent 
to a favorable climate for recuperation, and knowing 
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that fresh air is a great factor in recovery, has thrown 
his life away by assuming that an exercise beneficial 
under other circumstances will be beneficial to him. 
Those who have that idea are a good many years behind 
the times. Pure air without rest, very systematic and 
generous rest, is now known to be insufficient. The 
religion which lays all its emphasis on doing and none 
on being in a similar way defeats itself. Trust is not 
merely a passive virtue, meditation is not a waste of 
time, nor prayer an empty form. No day could see a 
work well done if a third of its time were not devoted to 
sleep. ‘The rest is as active a force as the toil. There 
is a superstition about energy as well as about quietism. 
Muscular Christianity may become an idolatry as well 
as monastic Christianity. Most people need more time 
for reflection and devotion than they take. 


os 


LowE.y’s lines in ‘‘The Present Crisis” have even 
greater meaning now, when the world’s freedom is in 
question, than when they applied to the freedom of our 
own slaves. ‘They should be recited not only to tone up 
consistency, but connect the present crisis with imperative 
principle. 

“For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or shame;— 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim.” 

Decision must be decision, and to suppose, whatever the 

mixture of merit, that the judicial spirit estimates all 
sides as equal and all desiring the same thing, is to pull 
the keystone out of the arch, and bring the temple of life 
tumbling about our heads. 

rd 


In one of William Orne White’s letters, which, in a 
record of ninety years, the piety and delicacy of his 
daughter have made accessible to us, is an expression 
very closely applicable to our times, though it referred 
to the draft riots, and their suppression, in New York 
City. He had remarked that the riot in Boston had been 
quelled in the only effectual way, and said that martial 
law, in such emergency, is the needed thing, “but if New 
York likes better a reign of wild beasts than one of soldiers, 
so be it.” A definition of an issue sometimes settles in 
advance many differences which arise from lack of such 
definition, and those who think any use of soldiers is a 
choice of war in preference to peace should reflect on the 
real issue. Sometimes choosing peace and declining war 
is a sure way to destroy peace and bring worse war. One 
who knew the combination in Mr. White of benignancy 
and sweetness with spirit and unconfused will may see 
how it may still be consistent with Christian grace to 
furnish all necessary guarantees of liberty and law. 
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OLD-FASHIONED remedies come round into new fashion 
in a curious way. Hot water was known to be preventive 
of inflammation in wounds long before any one knew why; 
common sense employed many methods found beneficial 
before science labored along research and experiment, 
finding out the reason and comparative merit; some of the 
most rigid requirements of advanced medicine have 
already become antiquated; and people drink water 
where a few years ago they were tortured with thirst, and 
are given plenty of air for the very purpose in pursuance 
of which they were formerly suffocated. It is possible 
that in delight with new-found freedom in their theology 
people illustrate the same“tendency.® It is not safe to say, 


“We have got beyond all that,” without saving a little 
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seed to plant in times when just the abandoned re 
comes into use. Men do not have to be very old to see 
things which in their youth were thought disproved be- 
come quite the sign of enlightenment, and congregations 
are known to adopt as a peculiar possession views which 
once they agreed in despising as the very decay of con- 
servatism. It not only becomes us to be cautious in 
advance; we shall get further ahead thereby. 


The New Alchemy. 


THE old alchemy tried to turn baser metals into gold— 
and failed. The new alchemy tries to turn gold into 
something not only finer but out of any comparison better 
and different—and succeeds. It turns gold, “filthy 
lucre,”’ into shapes of loveliness, so that in place of its 
substance there are spirits of deathless power. And the 
secret of this wonderful magic is not held by any favored 
few, nor given at the price of rare learning and patient 
research; it is an open secret, which any one can acquire 
and employ. It is the great wonder of the world. When 
it is considered, the seven wonders of the world become 
mere game, and if there were seventy great wonders of 
the world they would be but pebbles in the hand compared 
with this marvellous capacity. 

When one goes through a hospital he realizes that the 
laboratories, the wards and the clinics are the mind and soul 
and strength of a great transformer. They make up a 
great body of miracle-working power. ‘The research, 
the knowledge, the experience, the skill, the organized 
compassion, and the care reaching out through soci 
service from the hospital to follow those whose ailments 
a hospital can be only the introduction to remedy,—all 
this is a work of wonder. It is called the work of science, 
but what it does is a work of wonder. It could not be 
this without the science, but the science knows that what 
it is doing is beyond any of its measures and laws. A 
great hospital, such as in the last few years hospitals have 
become, is the most wonderful thing in human history. 
People who look upon fairies and spirits as done with, 
and real only in the field of artistic imagination, should 
go over a hospital with their minds as open as their eyes 
and ears must be. They will then see that here is a 
heavenly host. None of them will appear to know it, 
most of them would decline the honor; but the fact is 
that the kingdom of heaven never had a better exposition 
on earth than a first-class hospital. They are all angels 
going about the business of saving a suffering, agonizing 
world, and really saving it,—they, the men of erudition 
(the best minds of the race, leading their departments), the 
investigators, (secret-service men who follow the steps 
of the poorest as if he were a king, for his protection), 
the administrators, the physicians and surgeons, the 
nurses and orderlies, and all the corps of workers, to the 
servants in the kitchen and laundry, are agents in a 
human chemistry whereby the wealth of founders and 
contributors is so combined with wisdom and spirit that 
it is regenerated, become something other than money, 
changed into a wonder-working providence. 

To represent this in any available figure of speech is 
beyond the power of language. The most that language 
can do is to say so. Wings go back into the lumber room _ 
of old stage properties since men fly with as much custom- 
ariness as they walk. The power to pass through the 
air at will can no longer be considered the attribute of — 
saintship. Astrologers are only. interesting from e 
style of beards the pictures show was fashionable wi 
them. Genii are put out of business as simply as quac 
are exposed. Seven-league boots astonish nc 
The whole vocabulary of surprise 
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hsayers and magicians shrivel up like 

. dry leaf are nonchalantly alluded to in hospitals as one 

would speak of hammer and nails. The ghostly forms 

pale and vaporize like a disappearing picture and nothing 

but human forms remain. Every-day people are all we 

have now. Angels are no more than a sensitive plate 

_ exposed to light. Men, and women, and children, are 
left, and that is all. 

In that remainder is more than the idealism, however, 
that we think is no more. The hospitals will make any 
poet ashamed that he ever bemoaned the days passed as 
if there were no more dreams and visions. ‘The hospitals 
have taken the wealth of commerce and turned it into 
another wealth whose income is beyond reckoning and 
whose riches increase faster than a thought can travel. 
Ordinary people now have what formerly only alchemists 
were supposed to have. Men, women, and children now 
know what it was not vouchsafed angels to inquire into. 
Matter-of-fact business men, supposed to he commercial- 
ized and materialized, have put their possessions into this 
laboratory, and see them come out gladness and joy and 
the singing of health and redemption. They find they 

_ have a wand beside which Aaron’s rod was a plaything. 
_ They wave it toward the men and women who stand 
ready to do their bidding, and find that, with that gross 
thing they have earned, these magicians do such wonders 
and bring such blessings as make a silence in heaven, and 
start emigration among the archangels. 
When a gift is put into this modern alchemy the giver 
knows that he has become a miracle-worker. Mankind 
an image-breaker, has for the loss of idols the hand of 
God. He can redeem, can save, can bless, can lift into 
‘heaven. The wounded see in him a proof that God 
lives. The children maimed in peaceful villages turned 
into shambles, who can never look at anything gray for 
fright, find God has sent them fathers and mothers. Lame 
beggars walk and blind men see and the poor have a gos- 
pel lived before them. Nothing but money does it, 
nothing but ordinary men and women,—nothing but 
money and ordinary men and women can do it. The 
. hospital is a sign, for generations that seek a sign, of what 
it is that enables them to do it, and how any one can make 
miracles common property. 


United States? 


There are combinations of States, united in a more or 
less complete union of interests and sentiments, but there 
is no union of States in which the harmony of interests 
and ideals is so complete that the union is like a single 
State, having in common in all its parts the same plans, 
purposes, ambitions, and modes of thought and action. 

> Englishmen are asking themselves what the Americans 
want and what part the United States of North America 
is to play in the great drama of war now going on. An 
article entitled ““What does England think of America?” 
_ shows singular limitations of thought, sympathy, and 
knowledge. Why ask what England thinks of America? 
Why not Great Britain; that is, England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland? Evidently because in the United 
_ Kingdom there are as many modes of thought as there 
are nationalities. ' 
In our family of States we have no member quite so 
offish and stubborn as—not Ireland, but some parts of 
1 there are differences so great, — ee West, 
orth and South, between, for instance, Massachusetts, 
uth Carolina, Iowa, Texas, and California, that “> such 
unanimity is possible in regard to any subject of 
on, the question is asked, What 
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does America think about the war in Europe? they who 
are best informed can only answer, Nobody knows. How 
some Americans feel can be inferred from the report that 
fifty-thousand young Americans are serving, or have lost 
their lives serving, in the ranks of the Allied Armies, but 
that only shows what some Americans think and how 
some Americans have acted. 

_ When we talk about the United States of Europe that 
is to be established after the close of the war, or, what is 
more common, when we talk without thinking, we are 
confronted with the fact that the nations of Europe are 
so different that there is little in common between a 
Bulgarian and an Englishman, or a Frenchman and a 
Prussian. Race, traditions, religion, ideals of public and 
private conduct are different and for a time irreconcilable. 
All that is possible is compacts, treaties, mutual pledges, 
with not only guarantees but means of enforcing them, 
so that they would not be mere scraps of paper. 

China is a vast collocation of provinces that stay to- 
gether because there has been thus far no external force 
exerted upon them sufficient to pull them apart, but 
Canton and Pekin have not much more in common than 
Rome and Constantinople. China needs highways, rail- 
roads, the electric telegraph, and a common vernacular 
to bind the vast aggregation of populations into one great 
nationality, a task that may be helped or hindered by 
the other nations that have dealings with her. 

India is not a nation, nor is it a union of nationalities. 
The only unity of government it has ever had has been 
government of the strong hand by conquerors. The 
Great Mogul did not represent the people of India any 
more than does the Emperor George V. East Indians 
in England and America are commonly very careful to 
abstain from criticism of the British Government. ‘The 
late Mozoomdar seldom criticised it, but the last time he 
visited Boston he was the guest of a club of gentlemen at 
which in the course of the evening remarks were made 
that irritated him, whereupon he gave vent to an unwonted 
expression of discontent. This drew out a rejoinder 
from Prof. Oppert who had lived twenty years in Bombay. 
Pointing his finger at Mozoomdar he said with asperity, 
“The reason you in India are governed by Great Britain 
is because you hate each other worse than you hate the 
English.” A gentleman from Boston was in Calcutta, 
where he asked a native Indian gentleman what would 
happen if the English withdrew from India. Pointing 
over toward the Zoological Garden, he said, ‘If you should 
open all the cages and let out the lions, tigers, and other 
wild animals, you would see what would happen.” 
Nothing keeps the native princes who govern two-fifths 
of the people of India from constant warfare with each 
other as the presence of a British Resident at the court of 
each native sovereign. The reason India is not self- 
governed like other British colonies is because it has no 
conscious self with a single aim, a national ideal, and an 
ambition, which can be expressed in all of the one hun- 
dred languages spoken by its many tribes and in its 
numerous principalities. Passing from Madras to La- 
hore an Indian would travel as far as from London to 
Constantinople and pass through a greater variety of 
countries than he would find in Europe. 

It is among the possibilities—some think it is among 
the probabilities—that China, India, and Japan will 
agree upon some bond of union and so present a common 
front to the white nations of the West. But Japan is 
the only one of the three that has an individuality as a 
nation sufficiently pronounced to be effective in such an 
organization. The attempt to form such an union 
would at first certainly become in India and China a 
disintegrating force tending to produce insurrections and 
rebellions with no rational motive or plan. 
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Even little Ireland is not a unit, such as would fit it 
for nationality. So long as Belfast and Dublin, only one 
hundred miles apart, are as unlike each other and as hos- 
tile as two Kilkenny cats, Irish patriots in America cannot 
hope for the independence of Ireland as a state wholly 
self-governing. 

With such examples in mind we have no hope that at 
once after the close of the war a peaceful United States 
of Europe will or can be established. It is however an 
augury of peace that our interests at Berlin are now 
committed to the charge of the ambassador of Spain, the 
nation with which twenty years ago we were at war. 

The difficulties are many; nevertheless, it is the duty 
of every American citizen to think of peace, to talk of 
peace, and to do everything in our power to make the 
highway of peace so plain that the wayfaring man, though 
a fool, need not err therein. 
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Current Topics. 


OFFICIAL estimates from Washington, London, Ottawa, 
Berlin, and Paris indicate a shortage of hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons in the food crop for current year. Great 
Britain is negotiating for the purchase of the entire 
surplus of Canada. In addition, the British Govern- 
ment is making a vigorous effort to utilize every avail- 
able acre of the land in the United Kingdom for food 
production. It is estimated that if America exports as 
much wheat as it did last year, there will be an enormous 
shortage in the supply available for home consumption. 
In France the Government is trying to make provision 
to meet a shortage of from thirty-four to thirty-eight per 
cent. in wheat. Germany, as has been officially ad- 
mitted by Herr von Batocki, the food dictator, is men- 
aced with a greater scarcity of food in the coming year 
than at any period since the opening of the war. The 
Department of Agriculture in Washington expects that 
the food problem in America will be solved partly by a 
reduction in exports and partly by a smaller per capita 
consumption than the average in past years. 
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OnE of the great objectives of the war was attained 
last Sunday, when a British force under the command 
of Maj.-Gen. Frederick S. Maude entered the city of 
Bagdad, the terminus of the partly completed railway 
which was designed to tap the potential riches of Meso- 
potamia by means of German capital. By taking Bag- 
dad Gen. Maude retrieved the misfortunes which the 
British expeditionary force suffered last year when Gen. 
Townshend, after reaching a point within a few miles 
of Bagdad, was compelled to retreat to Kut-el-Amara, 
where he surrendered with more than 10,000 white and 
Indian troops on February 26. ‘That reverse was fol- 
lowed by energetic measures to restore British prestige 
in Asia Minor and to deal an effective blow at German 
projects for colonial expansion in Mesopotamia. Gen. 
Maude’s army resumed the offensive at the opening of 
the year. Kut-el-Amara was wrested from the Turks 


a few days ago, and the impetus of the British advance 


was such as to presage its continued success. ‘The fall 
of Bagdad places the British in control of the entire 
province of Mesopotamia, the object of German colonial 
expansion on a large scale. 


THE Irish problem again entered an acute phase on 
March 7, when the British Government, in response to a 
resolution introduced by the Nationalists, demanding 
the immediate application of the Home Rule statute to 
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Ireland, announced its unwillingness to coer tai re 
into accepting the legislation which was passed by Parlia- 
ment on the eve of the outbreak of the war. Premier 
Lloyd George, in the course of an animated debate, in- 


formed the Nationalists that any part of Ireland that 


‘wanted Home Rule could have it, but that the Govern- 


ment had no intention of imposing Home Rule upon 
those parts of the island that are opposed to it. The 
disclosure of the attitude of the Government was fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of John Redmond and his 
followers from the House. On the next day the Na- 
tionalist Party issued a manifesto to the people of the 
Empire and of the United States, charging the Lloyd 
George Cabinet with breach of faith and pleading for 
material and moral aid for a vigorous campaign in the 
House of Commons and among the people. The indica- 
tions were that the Nationalist members would pursue 
a policy of obstruction, designed to keep the issue of 
Home Rule to the front in the political life of Great 
Britain. 
od 


THE legislative problem which confronted the Execu- 
tive by the failure of the “armed ship” bill as a result 
of the obstructive tactics of a group of Senators was 
solved by the Senate on March 8. After the issue had 
been submitted to party caucuses, the Senate voted, 76 
to 3, to accept the principle of the closure. Under the 
rule thus adopted the Senate, by a two-thirds vote, may 
limit debate to one hour for each Senator on any given 
measure. ‘The sacrifice of the right of unlimited debate, . 
which has been an historic prerogative of Senators, is 
regarded as an important modification of the parliament- 
ary system in the National Legislature. The Senators 
who prevented the passage of the ‘‘armed ship,” or 
armed neutrality, bill by availing themselves of the 
right of unlimited debate were subjected-to severe public 
criticism during the week. It appeared, however, that 
Senator William J. Stone of Missouri, one of the men 
whom the President characterized as “wilful,” would 
retain the chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Es 


In the mean while, it was stated on behalf of the Presi- 
dent at the beginning of the present week, that the best 
legal opinion indicated that the Executive possessed the 
power to arm American merchant ships under the exist- 
ing circumstances, and it was announced last Monday 
that the process of arming all American merchant vessels 
found in the ‘‘barred’”’ zone would be begun without 
delay. It was doubtful, therefore, whether the President 
would submit the issue to Congress again. In Germany 
the decision to arm American merchantmen and authorize 
the gunners on board to fire upon an approaching sub- 
marine at sight, was received with pessimistic feelings. 
By a considerable part of the German press the measure 
was regarded as a step which inevitably would lead to 
the merging of the present situation of diplomatic non- 
intercourse into a state of war. In Washington the _ 
steps contemplated for the reopening of normal traffic 
over the Atlantic under the American flag was char- 
acterized as purely defensive, designed to vindicate 
neutral rights under conditions imposed by war. 
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THE possibility of the injection of China into the 
world-quarrel is indicated by events in Pekin. The — 
Chinese Cabinet recently voted to break diplomatic 
relations with the German Empire, following the example 
set by the United States in defence of neut i 
This course was opposed by the President of the 
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rmer decision, recalled the Cabinet and 

ok ae ministers that he would withdraw his op- 
position to the step contemplated by them if Parliament 
should vote for a breach with Germany. ‘The question 
was then referred to Parliament, and it was reported to 
London last Monday that the House of Representa- 
tives, in secret session, had voted to sustain the policy 
adopted by the Cabinet. ‘The situation at Pekin is one 
of the most obscure that has developed in any country 
since the outbreak of the war. Opponents of the pro- 
posed severance of relations with Germany have accused 
the Cabinet of acting under Japanese influences. The 
action decided upon by the Cabinet appears to be en- 
countering some popular opposition, and Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, one of the original leaders of the republican move- 
ment in China, has been quoted as predicting a repeti- 
tion of the “Boxer’’ movement against foreigners in 
case Parliament should vote for a break with Germany. 


Brevitties. 


Maeterlinck in his latest book, ‘‘The Wrack of the 
Storm,” says: “You cannot exterminate a great people: it 
is not possible even to enslave it seriously or to inflict 
great sorrow upon it for long.’’ What hopeful optimism 
has this great Belgian poet and patriot. Amid all the 
suffering of his beloved Belgians, he fears nothing for her 
except disgrace. 


A contemporary, speaking of the honor due to 
those who hold to patriotic duty at the sacrifice of in- 
herited affections, says: ““We know of at least one 
German-American, a devoted Christian man, who, after 
the President announced the dismissal of Ambassador 
Von Bernstorff, spent most of the night in prayer. When 
it was dawn, he raised the American flag in front of his 
home.” 


In another column we print the letter sent to President 
Wilson from officers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. ‘This action was ratified by the Board of Directors 
at a meeting held March 13, when the following resolu- 
tions were passed unanimously :— 


Voted, That the Board of Directors heartily approves and com- 
mends the action of the officers of the Association in sending the 
recent letter to the President of the United States; and 

Voted, That the Board of Directors confidently leaves to the dis- 
cretion of the Association, as in the past, the matter of using their 
official titles in public announcements in times of emergency. 


Letters to the Editor. 


An Explanation. © 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
_ For the comfort of my fellow-Unitarians, and for the 
* saving of such few shreds of personal reputation as I 
may have left in these days, may I deny in your columns 
* 0% truth of a scandalous newspaper story which I find 
has gone all over the country, which reports me as hav- 

ing said, in a public address, that “‘ Jesus was a fool.” 

I said, of course, nothing of the kind—nothing even 
remotely resembling such a statement. On the con- 
in this very address I lauded Jesus as the greatest 
ers — _ — his law of non-resistance 
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himself from the reporter who is either sipid or malev- 
olent I cannot say, but that great newspaper agencies 
would lend themselves to the dissemination of yarns of 
this kind is disquieting, to say the least. 

JoHN Haynes HoLmes. 


Report of the Nominating Committee. 


In accordance with the vote passed at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association in 1915, the 
Nominating Committee desire to publish a copy of the 
ballot they have prepared for use at the annual meeting 
of 1917. 

President (for one year). 
SAMUEL A, Exiot, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents (for one year). 


From Northern New England :— 
CLARENCE E. Carr, Andover, N.H. 


From Southern New England :— 
WiuiiAM H. Tart, New Haven, Conn. 


From Middle States :— 
Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y. 


From Southern States :— 
GEORGE SouLE, New Orleans, La. 


From Central West :— 
Joun LAWRENCE MAuran, St. Louis, Mo. 


From Rocky Mountain States :— 
Paris Grsson, Great Falls, Mont. 


From Pacific Coast :— 
Wiui1AM H. Carruts, Palo Alto, Cal. 


From Dominion of Canada:— 
Miron L.. Hersey, Montreal, iin 


Secretary (for one year). 
Louis C. CornisH, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary (for one year). 
W. Forses RoBertson, Arlington, Mass. 


Treasurer (for one year). 
Henry M. WiLtiams, Cambridge, Mass. 


Directors (for three years). 


From New England :— 
Miss ANNA M. Bancroft, Hopedale, Mass. 
CHESTER W. Barrows, Providence, R.I. 
SANFORD BaTsés, Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. WHEELWRIGHT, Jr., 
Mass. 


From Middle and Southern States :— 
Epwarp H. LetcHwortu, Buffalo, N.Y. 


‘Boston, 
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Song from Gitanjali. 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; ‘ 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening 
thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake. 

—Rabindranath Tagore. 


Public Speaking. 
GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


ris 


In the middle of the last century Lyceums were formed 
in many towns and cities, of which the principal function 
was to provide popular lectures. The demand for them 
ralled into activity several Literary Bureaus, such, for 
instance, as the one managed by Mr. Redpath. It also 
called into this new service volunteers from several dif- 
ferent professions. Most of them were ministers, with 
now and then a bishop; or literary men, with now and 
then a celebrity; and others who were just lecturers, 
glad to be used as chinking, to earn now and then twenty- 
five or fifty dollars, and so keep down the general expense 
account of the courses, which must include one or two 
stars who were paid sometimes as much as five hundred 
dollars for a lecture. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson began, before prices rose, with 
a fee of twenty-five dollars, afterward increased to a 
hundred. E. H. Chapin wrote his terms thus, “F. A. 
M: E.;” which being interpreted meant “Fifty and my 
expenses.”” He afterward climbed higher. Before the 
Emancipation Proclamation Wendell Phillips being asked 
his terms for a lecture at Meadville, Pa., replied, ‘““My 
expenses and for the lecture on ‘The Lost Arts,’ $75; 
for one on Abolition, nothing.” Henry Ward Beecher’s 
prices ranged from $250 to $500. Next to him in popu- 
larity was George William Curtis. Sixty years ago I 
attended a course of six lectures of which nothing remains 
in memory but the presence of Thomas Starr King. I 
cannot hear his voice and I remember nothing that he 
said, but I see his slight figure, his long hair and boyish 
aspect, but nothing that suggests the fiery orator who 
held California to the Union during the Civil War. 

For the music of their voices and the charm of their 
manner without reference to the subject-matter of their 
discourse there were three—Beecher, Phillips, and Curtis. 
No matter what they said, they were charming; com- 
monly they had something to say that was worth the 
attention of any audience. 

As public speakers Mr. Emerson did not admire either 
Phillips or Garrison. In 1845 he went to hear Phillips 
for the first time, and reported to a friend: “I have not 
learned a better lesson in many weeks than last night in 
a couple of hours. ‘The core of the comet did not seem 
to be much, but the whole air was full of splendors.” 
Eight years later he says: “The first discovery I made 
of Phillips was that while I admired his eloquence I had 
not the faintest wish to meet the man. He had only a 
platform existence and no personality.’’ Garrison as 
a public speaker he did not admire at all. 

I am certainly one of the few, I may be the only one 
surviving, who heard Garrison and Phillips the last time 
they spoke on the same platform. It was at the last 
meeting of the American Abolition Society, after the 


close of the Civil Wars The chee aecer ae Meionaon, 
in the Tremont Temple Building in Boston. At the 
opening of the meeting it was voted that all speeches 
should be limited to twenty minutes and that no one 
should speak twice so long as others wished to speak. 
Mr. Garrison immediately offered a motion: “Resolved, 
That when the American Abolition Society adjourns it 
shall adjourn sine die.’’ ‘To this motion he spoke twenty 
minutes. Then arose.a shout for Phillips; after twenty 
minutes the call was for Garrison, and after him for 
Phillips; and so it went on for two hours, each of the 
combatants speaking three times. Phillips stoutly op- 
posed Garrison’s motion, which was made on the ground 

that the work of the society had been accomplished and 

that new tasks should be taken up by a new society. The, 
excitement of both speakers and audience was intense, 

and as it gradually became personal the combat deep- 

ened. Phillips had all the advantages as an orator; 

such as voice, manner, and perfect command of rhetoric, 

while Garrison had at his command facts, logic, and the 
record of Phillips, which he pressed home with merciless 
energy. Phillips stood leaning against a pillar at the 

back of the platform, where with his cloak draped around 

him he made a most picturesque tableau. At some of 
Garrison’s charges, for instance, that he had been dis- 

loyal to Abraham Lincoln, his voice rang out like a ; 
silver trumpet, ‘Never, Never!” ‘This brief record gives 
no adequate idea of the scene when on the last day of 
the American Abolition Society these two lifelong re- 
formers and friends contended like giants in the arena. 
So far as I know, the meeting was never reported. ‘There 
was a sequel to it worth noting: on the evening of that 
day Phillips attended a meeting of colored people, who 
were inclined to censure Garrison for what seemed to 
them treachery to their cause; this Phillips persuaded 
them not to do. 

The only other meeting in which I have seen oratory 
at its best was at a patriotic rally in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, when Anna Dickinson was the speaker. Her 
attractive personality, her musical voice, and her fervid 
patriotism captured all hearts. At one triumphant 
passage men went wild with enthusiasm. It was a critical 
time in the conduct of the war, and the meeting was one > 
of many held to encourage enlistments. In  spirit- 
stirring terms Miss Dickinson told us how the youth of 
the nation had perished in the awful gulf of war that had 
opened between the South and the North and what 
further sacrifices must be made before our task would be 
accomplished. ‘Then came the crisis of her speech, as 
with wonderful passion and power she wrought into her 
appeal a parallel drawn from the legendary history of 
ancient Rome. A great gulf had opened which threatened 
the foundations of the city which an oracle had an- 
nounced would certainly be destroyed unless into this 
gulf was cast the choicest treasure the city possessed. 
Miss Dickinson made us realize the scene in ancient — 
Rome: the opening gulf, the assemblage of panic-stricken 
citizens, and the coming of the youthful horseman in full 
panoply of war who spurred his horse into the gulf which 
slowly closed over him and the city was saved. Then 
followed such a demonstration as I have never seen before 
or since in any public meeting. Men sprang to their feet - 
and threw their hats into the air, not knowing where 
they would come down. ‘The time, the place, and the | 
speaker produced what was in my ience an un- 
paralleled effect. The comment of Dr. Oliver ree ve 
was, ‘‘ Demosthenes never surpassed that.” @ 

George W. Curtis, at one time president of our Nation 
Conference, was an attractive lecturer, and yet he we 
one of those gifted men who failed So answer 


which should saa given 

a lace in the history of his country; 

early ateer he joined that Nerfoctnaiste band 

5 ebt-payers which included Sir Walter Scott and Mark 
Twain and spent his life working to pay debts for which 
he considered himself morally: although not legally re- 
sponsible. Whatever he did with his gifts he must make 
money; this he did by lecturing, and by work of many 
kinds in the service of the elder Mr. Harper. His lectures 
were mostly expositions of popular authors—Dickens, 
Thackeray, et al. His attractive presence, his musical 
voice, and his rhetoric made him very attractive to a 
multitude of people. After forty years I can hear him 
speak of the “trees where the birds breed and sing.” 
Had he been free to choose his career he might have gone 
far and risen high. As it was, he kept to his literary tasks, 
working industriously on week-days, and on Sundays 
reading sermons to the little band of Unitarians in Staten 
Island. 

It may surprise some people, who insist. that Emerson 
and Parker were outcasts in the religious world, to know 
that they had many calls to lecture in all the Northern 
States. Probably Parker’s too early death was the 
result of overwork in keeping engagements to lecture in 
addition to the great strain of his preaching in Music 
Hall. I saw him on the platform in the old Broadway 
Tabernacle in New York sixty-three years ago, but re- 
member nothing that he said and hes no echo of his 

’ voice. 

Emerson I often heard, and even now in reading some 
passages in his works I seem to hear his voice reciting them. 
It was my privilege to hear him up to the last, when in 
Dr. Bartol’s parlor in Boston he read some of his essays, 
with his daughter sitting by him to make sure that he 
would not read a page over and over again. ‘There was 

nothing unpleasant about the decay of his faculties; 
indeed, it was a beautiful spectacle, charming because of 
his docility and the affectionate care of his daughter. 
Now and then a new thought would strike him and he 
would stop to make an original, and often brilliant, re- 
mark while his wonderful smile would light up the room. 

At the height of his fame and in the plenitude of his 
power it was my privilege as a boy of seventeen to sit under 
the preaching of Henry Ward Beecher. I have never 
heard elsewhere at any time preaching that surpassed 
or equalled his when at his best. He preached twice each 
Sunday; he sometimes preached dull sermons, but never 
twice in the same day. When his heart and brain were 
working freely he called into action every inch of nerve 
and every drop of blood, and then we had the entrancing 
spectacle of a whole man in action, while three thousand 
people hung on his words. At that time I thought him 
the greatest man in the world; and when in after years, 
in those melancholy days when his moral integrity was 
in doubt and the charm for me was broken, I heard him 
again. At the first tones of his wonderful voice the old 
charm asserted itself, although it could not reinstate him 
in his old place as the greatest man in the world. 

William Henry Channing was more of an orator than 
his more famous uncle, but he was irregular and dependent 
on his moods. I heard him once when he triumphed 

_ gloriously, and once when he brought to his audience 
only the ashes and cinders of a burnt-out enthusiasm,— 
ae... both cases he spoke ex tempore,—in the first in Wash- 
e in war-time, in the second in Boston at the Berry 
- Street Conference. In the latter case at the close of the 
4 pein he explained that he had been on the mount of 
ing, mee: when he came down to us the 
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I have heard since the Ce Beiciccaicnt week at t Williams 
College when I heard Garfield deliver his Philosophical 
Oration and Mark Hopkins deliver his famous Bacca- 
laureate sermon on the “Hero,” the latter one of the most 
impressive sermons I ever listened to, and these both bring- 
ing together the elements of what Garfield once said con- 
stituted a “liberal education.” 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Religious Beliefs in American Colfeges.* 


CARL HOLLIDAY. 


What are the present generation of college?students 
thinking about church, religion, and God—or are they 
giving the subject any consideration at all? It would 
astonish the average non-academic layman to know how 
frequently this topic is in the minds of the young men in 
our wuniversities—non-sectarian universities at that— 
and how seriously and sometimes profoundly they dis- 
cuss the theme when occasion arises. Indeed, fifteen 
years’ experience in the classroom has convinced me that 
the average college man is giving far more thought to 
the question of religion than the average non-college 
man of the same age, and far more than most of our 
clergy are willing or able to comprehend. 

One of the doctrines of these young intellects is that 
the preaching heard in the churches does not square 
with the conclusions of the laboratories and the expres- 
sions of the poets and philosophers in the university 
library. Of this these college men seem positive, and they 
prefer to believe the experiments, the poets, and the 
philosophers. Indeed, it must be admitted that they 
imply, if they do not openly express, considerable scorn 
for the average preacher, whose training in literature- 
and especially in the sciences, strikes them as scarcely 
on a par with that of a sophomore, and whose delivery 
and keenness of thought are not equal to those of many 
of the professors whom the students hear daily. 

There was a time when the preacher’s voice was the 
voice of God; to this generation of college students it is 
the voice simply of a man whose intellect, training, 
knowledge of the laws of life, and ability to interpret are 
no better than those of the students themselves. 

Hence, the average man student strikes out for him- 
self in the matter of beliefs; and what are these beliefs? 
Undoubtedly he has concluded that there is a God. In 
fifteen years of college work I have not found an infidel 
among students; their studies have led them to agree 
with the Lecontes that all science must take for granted 
a First Great Cause, call it God or what you will. Nor 
have I found a student who did not believe in a hereafter. 
As to the character of this Eternity they are indeed far 
more positive in their conclusions than the average 
outsider. As many have expressed it to me, their 
“sense of fairness’? demands a heaven and a hell, but I 
have found very few students who considered these 
other than states of conscience after death. In all my 
experience as a teacher I have found but three male 
students who believed in an eternal hell. Various reasons 
for their own belief have been advanced by the men, but 
in the main these were summed up in the two conclusions: 
“A perfect God could not countenance eternal torture,” 
and ‘God could not be considered victorious and perfect 
as long as suffering and rebellion existed in his universe.’ 

“What are college men thinking of the Bible?” It 
would surprise some pessimistic preachers to know how 
appreciative many a college man is of the Bible as a keen, 
deep, subtle, and beautiful expression. In my teaching 
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experience I have found innumerable young men who 


spoke with enthusiasm of the Psalms, the Book of Job, 
the Sermon on the Mount, as marvellous expressions of 
the human heart; but that the book is infallible truth 


from cover to cover—there your young college man takes 
_ issue. 


He is more than willing to consider it the best 
guide yet written for living, and that its writers were 
inspired—just as Confucius, Socrates, and Emerson were 
inspired—to the extent that God granted them such 
keenness of vision that they were able to see more deeply 
into the meaning of life than can ordinary men. That 
they consider many portions of the Bible merely folk 
legends, similar in origin to the King Arthur legends, 
does not in the least decrease for them the value of the 
Book as a guide for life. I make bold to say that many 
of these more serious-minded students reveal a faith in 
the gradual unfolding of a divine plan that I have not 
found in many strict church members. In fact, a num- 
ber of these young men—some in Southern colleges and 
some in the Middle and Far West—have declared con- 
fidently that God is still speaking directly to the world 
through sincere thinkers, writers, and scientists, and 
that greater revelations than he has yet given the world 
are to come. Because Adam sinned, many of them have 
said to me, is no reason for my being sinful. Indeed, not 
a few of the more advanced students have maintained 
with considerable indignation that man has never fallen 
from grace; but that, on the contrary, all history shows 
that the race has gradually toiled upward, slowly and 
through infinite suffering, toward the spiritual, and that 
its goal is nothing short of spiritual perfection. Perhaps 
in the grip of a harsh and rather selfish world these young 
enthusiasts may gradually shed this faith in man’s evo- 
lution: be that as it may, I am simply recording what 


_ intimate conversation has revealed to me. 


As to Jesus—I have yet to hear one college man among 
all the thousands I have taught speak but in admiration 
of him, and yet their views, in the main, have certainly 
not been of the evangelical type. These young men 
believed that he lived and that he was the profoundest 
ethical teacher the world had produced; many of them 
have declared to me their absolute belief that he was 
actually chosen by the Creator before all other beings to 
show men how to live; but that he was very God, this 
I have found the majority unwilling to believe. I have 
had them point out to me that he never claimed to be 
God; that he declared himself to be the son of man, and 
declared all of us to be sons of God. It is perhaps this 
faith in the intrinsic excellence of human nature that 
causes so many college men to listen respectfully and not 
to sneer, as their forefathers did, at the teachings of 
Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, and other ethical 
leaders. 

The attitude of many modern college students on the 
subject of prayer would make the ghosts of Cotton Mather 
and Jonathan Edwards hold up their hands in horror, 
and yet the modern student will cite you as many proofs 
from his studies in psychology, sociology, and science as 
ever Jonathan Edwards did from his metaphysics and 
theology. Scientific training has convinced many a 
college man that no prayer for the answering of which 
the natural laws of the universe would have to be modified 
will ever be answered. Again, I have found no small 
number of students who hold that all prayers for material 
blessings, such as food, clothing, rains, crops, etc., are 
useless in so far as the effect on the economic supply and 
demand is concerned, and in support of this theory some 
have quoted the words of Jesus, ‘‘Your Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of before ye ask him.” 

What, then, orthodox thinkers may exclaim, is the use 
of prayer? Do these young men consider it utterly 
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worthless? By no means. ‘es some es ebese have ex- : 
pressed it to me, prayer has an immense psychological 
value, so great a value, in fact, in its effect on the mind | 
and spirit of the praying one that it may almost cause 
miracles, for through prayer one concentrates passion- 
ately on one’s needs, wants, desires, ambitions, and 
ideals, and the psychological value of this concentration 
cannot be overestimated in its stimulating effect upon 

the will-power and in its ability to give self-confidence. 

If an ideal be once accurately pictured and set firmly in . 
the consciousness, a long step has been made toward . 
possession of that ideal. Again, students have spoken 
earnestly of prayer as a means of gaining a closer re- 
lationship with the Divine, in other words, as a source of 
potency, just as though one had gained electrical power 
from a mighty dynamo. It is not a bad idea, this view 
of prayer as a daily tapping of the Universal Energy for 
one’s own strengthening, and some churchmen who go 
about prayer in a perfunctory manner might well con- 
sider the theory. 

A few students whom I have met have seen that the 
natural conclusion to be drawn from such theories on 
prayer would be that the only perfect prayer is either an 
absolute demand based on the mutual intelligence and 
justice of God and man, or an absolute acquiescence to 
the Ruling Spirit, summed up in the simple words, ‘Thy 
will be done.”’ After all, are these not the two elements 
in the so-called Lord’s Prayer, dictated by Christ himself? 
One student pushed his conclusions a step further, and 
declared to me that, since the value of prayer was psycho- 
logical and that the natural laws of the universe could 
not be changed through prayer, then in actual results 
prayers to an idol, an ancestor, a saint, a messiah, or a 
God would be of equal value, or even that prayer to one’s 
self would be of equal value as a strengthening act and 
concentration on ideals. 

That these views hold for the majority of American 
college students I am not prepared to assert; I can simply 
offer what my experience with college men in ten States— 
South, East, and West—has shown me. ‘That these 
young men do not discuss such theories more openly 
outside the academic atmosphere is not surprising; for 
they know the attitude of the outside world toward 
heretical views in religion. As one of my students wrote 
in a class theme, ‘‘We know that these doctrines are not 
suited to the nature of the majority of present-day beings; 
for the average man is still half pagan and requires a re- 
ligion of personal authority, not unmixed with fear.” 
Doubtless, however, he considered the doctrines never- 
theless true; for truth exists independent of the ac- 
quiescence of mankind or of its usefulness to present 
conditions. 

Let no one think, however, that religion is a dead issue 
in American colleges. Now and again in the fraternity 
houses it comes in for serious discussion; one hears 
snatches of conversation about it of evenings on the 
campus or in the dormitory; at times, in spite of the 
instructor’s instinctive avoidance, it will bob up in the ] 
class discussions of literature, biology, or philosophy. 

It is not the old-time evangelical religion; it is more 
individualistic probably than ever before; but yet it 
seems to be infused with the spirit of service for man- — 
kind. Unlike the old-time religion, it does not demand 
that morality and religion be one; for many a college — 
man to-day looks upon morality not as the child of re-. 
ligion, but as the result of collective habits and u oe 
instincts, and as something that may exist independent 
of religion. Religion to the average modern coll 
thinker is a matter of man’s relationships to the Di 
and the expression of those relationships in se 
mankind. I believe that the bre ay 
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love of our fellow-men. 
There is a vast amount of magnificent spiritual energy 
lying dormant and practically useless in the great college 
student-body of to-day. That it is not engaged in 
definite activity may be laid at the door of sticklers for 
creeds which to thousands of these young men seem 
untenable and positively unworthy of belief. Religion 
is a natural thing; theology an invention of man. If ever 
this youthful religious thought finds a broad and sympa- 
thetic leader, the spiritual world may leap forward as it 
has never done before. 


Voices. 


All day with anxious heart and wondering ear 
I listened to the city; heard the ground 


Echo with human thunder, and the sound | 


Go reeling down the streets and disappear. 
The headlong hours, in their wild career, 
Shouted and sang until the world was drowned 
With babel-voices, each one more profound... . 
All day it surged—but nothing could I hear. 


That night the country never seemed so still; 
The trees and grasses spoke without a word 
To stars that brushed them with their silver wings. 
Together with the moon I climbed the hill, 
And, in the very heart of Silence, heard 
The speech and music of immortal things. 
—Louis Untermeyer. 


New Light on the Emotional Life. 
GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


I. 


The emotions are the common province of the physiol- 
ogist, the psychologist, the sociologist, the physician, 
the surgeon, and the minister of religion. To under- 
stand them and to subject them to discipline and control 
is a large part of our human problem. All the values 
men live for and die for are felt, and all that is dynamic 
in human life, all our fears, hopes, loves, and aspirations 
are in the emotional realm. As this is the most inter- 
esting part of our experience it has long been studied, 
and some progress has been made toward its comprehen- 
sion. Philosophers, seers, poets, and moralists have 
made profound observations, and novelists have pro- 
duced many subtle analyses of motive and of the pro- 
cesses of the feeling life. Quite recently a new and 
brilliant light has been shed upon this part of our nature 
by men of science who have studied it from the bio- 
logical point of view, especially by Prof. Cannon of 

_ Harvard and Dr Crile of Western Reserve University 
and their associates. 

It is true that this light comes from physiological 

laboratories and operating rooms, but it is also true that 
our real concrete life has its physical side, and that it 
can be understood only when studied from several dif- 
ferent points of view. It is strange, after all, that we 
should ever have thought it possible to understand the 
‘emotions while ignoring their physical phenomena. It 

is as if one should undertake to investigate swiftness 
and should avoid the consideration of race horses, auto- 
_ mobiles, or any physical thing that moved. There is 
no abstract swiftness, apart from objects in motion; so 
ch thing as a purely spiritual emotion, 
or may not be expressed, according as the 
ide. All emotion is expressed, and when 
d changes are already taking place 
erficial ‘‘signs’” of emotion 


is no 
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have long been known; it is the vastly ‘more important 


orig phenomena which science is now bringing to 
ght. 

The investigator, when seeking an explanation, is first 
of all concerned with the facts to be explained; but 
when his work has been done and he wishes to publish 
the result, it is permissible, in the interest of clearness, 
to state the interpretation first and to give a more de- 
tailed account of his researches afterward. In this 
exposition of our new knowledge of the emotions, it is 
well to begin by recalling the fact that our race has been 
brought up amid dangers. When the cave-man or tree- 
dweller came home in the evening, it was often to dis- 
cover that during the day the cave-bear or sabre-toothed 
tiger had devoured one of the children, and that the 
remainder of the family was threatened by fierce carniv- 
ora prowling about the den or waiting beneath the 
trees. A fight to the death or a race for life was a fre- 
quent experience. . 

In such emergencies, our forbears needed every particle 
of physical energy. If they had eaten heavily, the pro- 
cess of digestion could very well stop until the question 
of life and death had been decided. In these situations 
they were angry or afraid, and anger and fear are really 
organic preparation for intense effort, for struggle or 
flight. The physical energies are mobilized, and the 
body is put on a war footing. The blood is diverted 
from the digestive system to the skeletal muscles; the 
heart’s contractions become more vigorous; glycogen 
or animal starch stored in the liver and muscles is poured 


' into the blood, the coagulability of which is increased, 


the breathing becomes deep, the activity of the nervous 
system is increased, and the “cold sweat’ lowers the 
temperature. 

These_arefanticipatory reactions whose significance is 
evident. They are preparation for intense activity, 
The decks are cleared for action, which in the wild life 
of our ancestors generally followed. But although we, 
their descendants, are protected by the policeman from 
the few unsocial beings that still remain, although dan- 
gerous carnivora are never seen by us except in cages, 
although we never have to engage in physical combat 
and run for our lives, fear and anger are still what they 
were in ancient times. ‘“‘We fear not in our hearts 
alone, not in our brains alone, not in our viscera alone— 
fear influences every organ and tissue; each organ or 
tissue is stimulated or inhibited according to its use or 
hindrance in the physical struggle for existence.” 

These profound physical changes which affect our 
health and efficiency and length of life are not under the 
control of the will. They are produced in large part 
by the action of the thyroid and adrenal glands and are 
a function, so to speak, of the sympathetic division of 
the autonomic nervous system. The striped muscles, 
which are the organs of the will, are controlled by the 
cerebro-spinal system; but the system that directs the 
glands and the unstriped muscles is semi-independent, 
and its outlying neurones act as a transformer of the 
nervous current. The result is that the control of the 
emotions by the will can never be direct, although much 
can be done by indirection. 

These researches force us to revise our philosophy 
and our views of human motive. It was once believed 
that men are moved solely by the desire to get pleasure 
and to avoid pain. Since this did not seem to explain 
all action, certain moralists insisted that we are also in- 
fluenced by a ‘“‘moral sense.’”” We now know, however, 
that we are largely, if not fundamentally, motor beings, 
and that we act as we do because of “action-patterns” 
in our brains and nervous systems which automatically 
respond to appropriate stimuli. This is obviously true 
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ae the eye closes before a thecatened blow; it is true 


of our instincts; and it is no less true of those emotions 
which have been carefully studied. To the question 
as to why the sphinx sits looking out over the desert, one 
man replied that it was because it was “cut out to.” 
That is correct. So also is the verse in the Second 
Reader,— 


“Tet dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For ’tis their nature to. 

Let bears and lions growl and fight, 

For God hath made them so.” 

The biological explanation of the phenomena of human 
emotions is the same in principle. They are due to in- 
herited brain patterns, nervous mechanisms, which arose 
in the course of the evolution of life and have survived 
because they were so long useful. Now that civiliza- 
tion and a relative security have been achieved, these 
old emotional reactions have become a serious problem. 
Biologically man changes but slowly. Our dangers are 
chiefly those from microbes, from graft and inefficiency 
in government, and from certain emotions (e.g., anger 
and fear) themselves. But there is no brain pattern 
corresponding to these and no instinctive fear of them. 
Reason must supply its place, and it is to make clear 
to rational beings precisely what harm anger and fear 
do to us that these words are written. 

The wife of a prominent man of the last generation 
said of her husband that he was the most even-tempered 
person she ever saw,—mad all the time. Consider his 
state. Even if he could control the external manifesta- 
tions of his inner condition and avoid the setting of the 
teeth, the clenching of the fists, and the rigid posture, he 
certainly could not prevent the profound physiological 
changes wrought by the thyroid and adrenal glands, the 
pouring of sugar into the blood, the diversion of the 
nerve currents, and the blood from the digestive system 
after his meals. As he sat at his desk day after day, his 
body was prepared for intense activity which did not 
take place. What happens when one “stews” in his 
vexation or fear and does not “work it off’? Prof. 
Cannon says it is conceivable that the excessive adrenin 
and sugar in the blood may have pathological effects. 
This is a very cautious statement. Not only does it 
seem a priori probable that the material poured into the 
blood to be consumed as fuel must be thrown off as a 
waste product, and thus put a heavy strain upon the 
organs of elimination, but both authors cite cases of 
emotional glycosuria. 

When the entire body is integrated and prepared for 
strenuous activity, as it always is in anger and fear, there 
may be no occasion for either a race or a fight. A good 
substitute would be to split fence rails, swing the dumb- 
bells, or take a long walk. The excited man who does 


. nothing is well likened to an electric automobile against 
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a stone wall with the current turned on. ‘The result is 
merely to ruin the machinery. Or he is like a gasoline 
car with the clutch thrown out and the engine racing at 
full speed. The fuel is being consumed, the machinery 
is being worn out, the car trembles but does not move. 
A notion that emotion which does not lead to action is in 
a general way injurious is held by many, but it is too 
vague and too feeble to have much influence upon con- 
duct. ‘The beauty of the scientific researches now being 
made is that they replace such impressions with exact 
knowledge and set in clear light the truths which Christian 


Science and New Thought have been guessing at. When™ 


reading the following account of the effects of emotion 
upon the organism, it is well to remember that Dr. 
Crile makes these statements upon the basis of years of 
investigation and thousands of experiments:— 

“Certain deleterious effects are produced when the 


body. mechatetann activate Sian Ita a 
For example, the output of adrenalin is increased, an 
as a consequence, arterio-sclerosis and cardio- -vascular = 
disease may occur in persons who have been cubjennd : 
to prolonged emotional strain, since it has been proved _ 
that the prolonged administration of adrenalin will cause 
these conditions. We have stated that the emotions — 
cause an increased output of glycogen. Glycogen is a 
step towards diabetes, and therefore this disease, too, is 
prone to appear in persons under emotional strain. It 
is most common in those races which are especially emo- 
tional in character, so we are not suprised to find it es- 
pecially prevalent among Jews. So common is this : 
particular result of prolonged emotion that some one has 4 
said, ‘When the stocks go down in New York, diabetes __ 
goes up.’ Nephritis also may result from emotional 
stress, because of the strain put upon the kidneys by the ‘ 
unconsumed activating substances. The increased heart ; 
action and the presence of the activating secretions may ; 
cause myocarditis and heart degeneration. Clatidication . 
may also result from the impaired circulation. ‘The : 
emotions may cause an inhibition of the digestive secre- 

tions and of intestinal peristalsis. This means that the 
digestive processes are arrested, that putrefaction and 
auto-intoxication will result, and that still further strain 
will be placed upon the organs of elimination. . .. Dentists 
testify that as a result of continued strong emotion the 
character of the saliva changes, pyorrhea develops and 
the teeth decay rapidly. Every one knows that strong 
emotion may cause the hair to fall out and to become 
prematurely gray. . . . As to the most important organ 

of all—the brain—every one is conscious of its impaired 
efficiency under emotional strain, and laboratory re-- 
searches show that the deficiency is accounted by for 
actual cell deterioration; so the individual who day by 
day is under heavy emotional strain finds himself losing 
strength slowly—especially do his friends note it. By 
summation of stimuli his threshold becomes lowered until 
stimuli, which under normal conditions would be of no 
effect, produce undue responses. ‘The grasshopper 
becomes a burden,’ and prolonged rest and change of 
environmental conditions are necessary for restoration. 

. . If in a long-continued emotional strain the brain is 
beaten down, if the number of ‘low-efficiency’ cells in- 
creases, the driving power of the brain is correspondingly 
lessened and therefore the various organs of the body 
may escape through the very inefficiency of the brain to 
produce in them forced activity. On the other hand, 
if the brain remains vigorous, the kidneys may take the 
strain and break down; if the kidneys do not break, the 
blood-vessels may slowly harden; if the blood-vessels 
are not affected, the thyroid may become hyperplastic 
and produce Graves’ disease; if the thyroid escapes, — 
diabetes may develop; while if the iron constitution of 
the mechanism can successfully bear the strain in allits 
parts, then the individual will break his competitors, 7 
and their mechanisms will suffer in the struggle.” 

‘There is no way to convey in a few sentences the vivid 

impression produced by reading the reports of the many 
experiments on animals and human beings which show 
that in worry and anxiety, anger and fear, the flow of 
the juices necessary to digestion and the peristaltic , 
waves are stopped, and the normal processes are som 
times not restored for two or three hours. To quarr 
at the table, to scold children not for their good b 
relieve our feelings, to produce unhappiness i i 
is therefore a serious matter. The changes pr 
not all in consciousness, but largely in 
When pet ios occurs ise at rare 


! on. fact is that happi- 
7 3 > <4 aid owe > * . 

To mar it needlessly is a crime, a crime 
To give pain to those we love is sometimes 
put. it is a dangerous instrument, which should 


ith the greatest care. : 


he vere | The Sunrise. 


: or MILES HANSON. 


I often watch the play of the sunrise on the hill beside 
my house. 

A little before five I can just make out the outlines, 
but all is gray, and dull, and cold. 

_ Just before six a beautiful pink glow creeps along, and 
the sand is all of rosy tint. 

Then there is another change, and at seven there is the 
glare of full light which is garish and makes you shade 
your eyes. - 

The progress of belief comes into my mind as I watch. 

In the first stage of thought there is doubt: we don’t 
know what we believe; all is misty, vague, and dark, en- 
circling gloom. 


If we think on and on we gain a new outlook. We thy name’—do I hallow it? “Thy kingdom come” 


build up a new faith, larger, broader, greater, and gentler 
than the old, and life is as though suffused with the rosy 
hue of dawn. 

If, however, we then become confident, sure, and dog- 
matic, then follow the harsh views. A sure and certain 
man is not attractive. We don’t care for one who knows 
everything. 


Et, Paso, TEx. ; : 


The Love of God. 


REV. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


The life of love is the life of communion, and prayer is 
the supremest privilege of man. Nothing is so ennobling, 
so dignifying; man is at his best as he prays, else his 
prayer is a profanation. A brother man may have 
seemed commonplace or even grotesque to us for months 
or years; let us but surprise him on his knees in fervent 
prayer and he becomes august. We uncover .and step 
softly away from the place made too holy for our meaner 
thoughts. A man is to be respected who has audience 
with the King. Let us respect our neighbor’s prayers 

and our own prayers. More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of, and other things than this 
world dreams. Each man prays as he will and as he 
must, in his own tongue and his own form. Prayer is, at 
the least, what Emerson once called it, looking at the 
facts of life from the highest point of view; it is the 
laying of all our life before God. Prayer is not prayer 
unless it be through and through sincere, the genuine 
utterance of the soul’s desire. Atgustine confesses that 
in his passionate youth he prayed: “God, make me pure, 
but not yet.” Alas, have we not all so prayed, clinging to 
some darling sin, cherishing yet some secret grudge, 
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ning some deed of wrong, expecting, when next one 
ptation comes, to be too weak to put it away. Too 
Ah no; if we spoke the truth, should we not say, 
ing? e lies the victory, in the will, and there 
aying is an act of will, and the real 
of the will of that which is good. 
e,”’ while yet we are unwilling to be 
e life is not the controlling desire of 
us,—that is no prayer. _ : 
ed; j very sii desire of the 
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t that cold cruelty 


he summarized thus: All men are always praying. All 
prayers are answered. Let us be careful, then, for what 
we pray. If we can pray over a matter, we may be con- 
fident it is a fit object of our solicitude; a matter we 
shrink from discussing with God we would do well not 
to discuss with our own hearts. As we lay our lives, our 
hopes, desires, accomplishments, failures in the light that 
shines from God’s face, everything appears in its true 
proportions and nature. Some things shrivel up and 
disappear, things that love darkness rather than light; 
let them go. Other things grow strong and serene and 
calm, round out into completion and beauty, and in the 
prayer the prayer is answered. Certainty and strength 
and repose come. It is hard to pray, we say. Yes, but 
when we know God better, it will be easier to talk with 
him. When it is hard to pray, then, if we are honest with 
ourselves, we know there is estrangement on our side, there 
is wrong within our breast. Then most of all we need to 
pray, for prayer will be the putting away of the wrong. 
Every prayer is a pledge and a promise, a confession 
and a consecration. The simple familiar petitions of 
our Lord’s prayer I can never repeat without an inward 
tremble; well if our voice needs not to trail off into silence 
before the prayer is halfway to its end. ‘Hallowed be 


am I praying that, or saying it? Do I desire the king- 
dom? Jo I, then, live so that if all men lived as I do 
the kingdom would be here? ‘Thy will be done’”— 
what a prayer is that! And what of my will? “Give 
us this day our daily bread’”—how? By manna from 
heaven? Are not we who pray the channels through 
which the divine gift of bread comes, or fails to come, to 
others? ‘‘And forgive us our trespasses’’—ah, there the 
words fail and grow still. Forgive us, yes, but no man 
ever prayed that prayer without knowing that only as he 
himself, by a complete act of his will, has remitted, sent 
off, dismissed his sin from him, can he beg, or receive, the 
_ Divine forgiveness. A man knows when he prays that 
prayer whether it will be answered. If he truly prays it, 
he is in the moment free from sin. That is the high point 
of his experience; the stains fall from him as a robe, he 
is clean, and asks great God to confirm his cleanness. In 
that moment and that act he is meaning, whole-heartedly, 
not to sin henceforth; therein is atonement, forgiveness, 
the putting on of the new man. If he in that moment 
yet means to sin, then is he not praying. “Lead us not 
into [the way of] temptation.’”’ But do I abandon the 
Divine leading, and go headlong into perilous paths of 
my own will? ‘‘Deliver us from evil.” Yes, but having 
so prayed, we may never make secret compacts with the 
power of darkness—above all, not to accomplish the 
work of God, by Satan to cast out Satan. That is a 
denial of the faith, for God’s ‘“‘is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever.” 

What God shall we know? Ah, there is but one! We 
shall not all know the same aspects of his universal being; 
and, since none of us shall find him out to perfection, we 
shall always have different apprehensions of him, but 
these shall not mean lack of unity in our devotion to him. 
Children nestled in Channing’s arms, and found him the 
friend of all their little concerns; men and women listened 
in reverence to his prophetic utterance of the truth from 
heaven, looking on his face as it were the face of an angel. 
Yet there were not two Channings, and parents did not 
quarrel with their children over the truth of their respec- 
tive apprehensions of their common friend. It is a 
growth in grace to come to know ever new aspects of 
God’s life. It is a lack of grace to look with scorn upon 
that aspect of God which dawns most clearly upon an- 
other’s soul. ‘‘When I consider thy heavens, the moon 
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tongue must confess. 


and the stars which thou hast sidnigea Sea was the 
utterance of a real knowledge of God. ‘The God who 
“stretches out the heavens like a curtain,’ and “lays the 
beams of his chambers in the waters” is a God worth 


’ knowing; and the God whose glory is shadowed forth in 


the supernal spectacle that lies before our enchanted eyes 
on transfigured January mornings, or in the soft stirrings 
of awakening April days, is a God whom it were a tragedy 
not to know. He is a God of whom none can be afraid, 
but before whom every knee must bow, whose glory every 
There is a holiness in beauty, 
as a beauty in holiness, and both are synonyms of divinity. 

Not more divine nor more human, but only differently 
divine and human is the God whom we find within, so 
close to us that every thought is plain, the God that 
gives glory and wonder and tragic splendor to lives about 
us, men and women past or present who have meant 
divinity and regeneration for their fellows. Humanity, 
looking on such, has said, and well said, Ye are gods. The 
God who lives and loves, dreams and hopes, struggles 
and attains, fails and sorrows, conquers and rejoices in 
the great souls is a God it were a tragedy not to know. 
There lived in Palestine a master-man whom the world 
has called God: he was God. Alas for the man who 
denies his divinity, for it is a denial of divinity in one’s 
self to fail to respond to its revealing in another. There 
is a word of Jesus which is true of all great men. “He 
that is not for me is against me.” Such men divide the 
world; to be against them is to be against light and 


’ truth and God. Let us be friends of Jesus and of all 


godlike men; let us know the God of human lives. These 
lives are more than symbols of God, they are revelations 
of God. If God be not what they are, then we need not 
care what he is. Father Tyrrell says: ““Man’s highest 
God will be man writ large. By no process of abstrac- 
tion, or magnification, or subtraction can the human be 
purged out of our concepts of God.” Again: “Our first 
notion of God, naturally, is human. We gradually 
dehumanize it to the idea of an infinite human spirit. If 
we go further and cancel the last feature of humanity, 
we are left with something absolute, unrelated, and 
simply diverse, that does not exist for us.” Yes, only 
fortunately no religious man, nay, no irreligious man, if 
there be any such, has ever imagined or proclaimed such 
a dehumanized, unrelated Deity, least of all the spokes- 
men of the Christian Church; and polemic against this 
conception of God is as needless and as futile as to sound 
the charge against the seven-headed dragon of the Apoca- 
lypse. Let each of us know God in that aspect in which 
he reveals himself to us, with that face with which he 
looks upon us, that voice with which he speaks to us, in 
the times when we rise above the haste and press of life, 
to be alone with him. In truth he is not far from any 
one of us, but as near as the friend who sits beside us, as 
the flower that blooms at the window, as the thought 
and feeling within us. He is “‘revealed to us in experi- 
ences, just as our fellow-men are,” says Father Tyrrell. 
“He is an object of that faith which enters into our 
simplest judgments, the faith by which we believe in an 
objective world, or in minds other than our own.” ‘To 
know him so, to live with him as we live with each other, 
with love and reverence and the desire to serve him and 
please him as a friend,—that is the religious life. 

Some one has said, All words have the same meaning. 
It is true of these great words, ‘‘to know,” ‘to love,” 
“to live,” “‘to serve”; each is Alpha and Omega, and 
means all that the others mean. Knowledge is not per- 
fect unless it include love and service; indeed, it is not 
true knowledge at all. ‘He that saith, I know him, and 
keepeth not his commandments, is a liar,” says that 
blunt book the New Testament. Morality is not re- 
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ligion, though it has no sanction save in religion; morality, she 
when it becomes consciously religious, suffers a trans-_ 


figuration into something new and strange. No man 
is ultimately saved by law, even the moral law, but only 
by the grace of God. Conviction of sin, as the revivalist 
insists, is necessary to salvation. When a man’s wrong 
deeds become sins, in his awakened consciousness, then 
he is on his way to salvation: so Paul wrote to the Romans 
long ago. Every sin is also a violated utility, no doubt, 
and a violated law; but neither of these things is its 
essence, or answers to the human experience that cries, 
“T have sinned.” It is the violated personal relation- 
ship that matters, and morality is only the subject of the 
strife. When the idolized son steals his father’s gold, it 
is not the money over which the father weeps, nor yet 
the Decalogue. The repentant sinner brushes past the 
utilities and the precepts, to fling himself upon his 
waiting father’s breast, crying, ‘Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight.’”” So the 
knowledge of God means the love of God, and the love of 
God constrains the life of God. The life of God is not 
lived in isolation; none of us can keep the first command- 
ment, to love God with all our soul and heart and strength 
and mind, without keeping the second also, to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. The same blunt book I quoted 
says again: “If a man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar. . . . Whoever hateth his brother is 
a murderer, and ye know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him.’’—Quarterly Bulletin of the Meadville 
Theological School. 


Good-will. 


CURTIS WILLIFORD REESE. 


Good-will is a natural force in the world of life. It is 
as potent in the world of life as electricity is in the world 
of matter. It exists in inexhaustible quantities. Its 
laws are being discovered and codified. It may now be 
used with the practical precision of any natural force. 

Good-will flows from man to man as electricity flows 
from iron to iron. It warms and cheers the life of man 
as electricity warms and cheers the body of man. It 
flows on from man to other forms and pervades all life 
as ether pervades all space. 

Good-will may be developed and set in motion wher- 
ever men are in contact with men as electricity is devel- 
oped and set in motion by the friction of fluids or solids. 
Organizations like the home, the school, the church, the 
state, are the apparatuses through which this natural 
force in the world of life does its work. 

Good-will is as workable as any of the natural forces. 
That it was not long ago harnessed and set to work re- 
making the world of life is no more remarkable than that 
electricity was not harnessed and set to work remaking 
the world of matter until our present civilization. Within 
one century we have learned more about and done more 
with natural forces than in all time before. Within 
another century we will know more about and do more 
with this natural force that is now being recognized and 


organized than in all time past. Within the next cen- 


tury this force will result in discoveries, inventions, pros- 
perity, and happiness as surprising as the results of me- 
chanical forces in the last century. 


The practical application of good-will is developing a an 


philosophy of deeds, not words; of motion, not emotion; 
of organization, not meditation; of results, not theories. 


The call is for doers, not sayers; for workers not masters. & 


; in mane the Meadgery of daily 
aviors of to-day are the men who convince 
. cind from mankind’s own history that good-will is 
ever operative and that it needs ASHInEry. only to make 
it successful. 
.- The political application of good-will is developing a 
science that sets aside precedents and blazes the way to 
the fraternity of humanity. We are coming to see that 
by the application of the laws of good-will in the field of 
government we can predict and compel results instead 
of waiting to stumble on them by chance. It has taken 
thousands of years to bring civilization to its present 
state, and now civilization falls to pieces because it has 
neglected to develop the science of the only force that 
can hold nations together. Every drop of blood that 
flows from the wounded soldier widens the chasms of hate 
between nations; and that chasm can never be closed 
till good-will is organized and by the application of its 
law “Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you”’ closes the chasm and buries forever the bigotryof 
the ages. 

The religious application of good-will is developing a 
theology of the deity of humanity, practical in its aim 
and universal in its reach. This means a new day for 
religion: new bibles, new creeds, new symbols, new ser- 
mons. This means a new emphasis in religion: on the 
here, not the hereafter; on service, not salvation; on the 
Fraternity of Humanity, not the Kingdom of God. 

Des Moines, Ia. 


A Patriotic Service. 


REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


In these days when something like a patriotic wave is 


sweeping over the land and there is the placing of the 


National flag in our schools and churches, there may be 
a desire on the part of some minister to use a service of 
dedication or consecration connected with the unfurling 
of the flag; therefore we give below the service used in 
the Second Unitarian Society, Brookline (Boston), on 
a late occasion when the Massachusetts and the American 
flags were borne up the aisle to the chancel by two mem- 
bers of the State Guard followed by four members of 
the prudential committee, or board of trustees. A 
bugler gave the signal at the moment when the doors of 
the church were thrown open and the small procession 
advanced down the aisle; again after the flags, were 
placed in position and just before the recital in concert 
of the prayer. 
The service follows :— 


_ SERVICE OF CONSECRATION. 
- ad (Congregation standing.) 


Let us now as with one voice and one heart, and in a 
faith that makes faithful, renew our loyalty to those 
_ ideals of government for which our fathers pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 
To those ideals of liberty and justice we pledge ourselves. 
__ By the flag of our State, sacred symbol of the Common- 
wealth, let us now remember with gratitude the blessings 
we have received from those gone before; may we transmit 
3 them to the oncoming generations with no principle 
Lorene but | ae and illuminated by our own 
works. 
For these blessings 
oui ret 
the flag of our nei. sacred symbol of a country 
us now remember the founders 
pret mightily for righteous- 


ee are truly grateful, and pledge to 


ness; they, too, through whose full measure of devotion 
the nation was reborn into a new freedom. 

We remember them and all others who wrought for liberty, 
in this our patriotic act. 

In the strife of truth with error, of the right against the 
wrong, may all that is represented by the ‘stars and 
stripes,” by the “field of jwhite,’’ be’as guide and inspira- 
tion. Let these symbols of our land lift us up into new 
courage and steadfastness that so we;may be worthy of 
the high trust committed to us. 

In the need of the times that are and shall be, may these 
flags be for our help and strength. 


PRAYER OF CONSECRATION. 
(To be said after the flags are placed in position.) 
(Minister and people.) 


Accept, O Lord, these standards at our hands: accept, 
O God, the pledges of our hearts and fill us with Thy 
Spirit. Suffer us not to forget that the obedience of 
the heart is better far than offerings and the ordering 
of our lives aright as the incense of true prayer. Revive 
in us and in the people of our land a high sense of patriot- 
ism; strengthen every noble purpose; keep us, by Thy 
help, from sloth and indifference and from all corruption 
of civil government. Give to us a new sense of the glory 
of service—the power of the Christ-like life. Incline 
us to forbearance and good-will so that everywhere 
throughout this land the bonds of union and citizenship 
may be truly maintained and evermore be firmly estab- 
lished. Amen. 


Spiritual Life. 


Let the peace of God rule in your heart. ‘There is a 
peace that will enter there, if you do not thwart it: there 
is a spirit that will take possession of your soul, provided 
that you do not quench it.—Robertson. 


ad 


God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts. Dear as our 
happiness is to him, there is something within us which 
is more precious in his sight. It is of far less consequence, 
in any divine estimate of things how much a man suffers 
than what the man is.—Austin Phelps. 


a 


Let us cultivate and reverently cherish the honest in- 
dignations of our nature, for they are the life and fire 
that isin us. God has given them; and the man is most 
happy who has them the warmest, the truest, the least 


-wrenched by prejudice, the least dulled by sense and sin. 


Phillips Brooks. 
od 


The fact is that real growth in character comes as 
so many of the best gifts of God come—by the way. In 
doing what we believe to be God’s will for us, many things 
lie in the straight line of that fidelity. Every unselfish 
act makes unselfishness more possible. Every true 
word deepens our sense of truth. Every sacrifice 
broadens the nature.—Henry Wilder Foote. 


wt 


_God is spirit; man is spirit, “of one substance with 
the Father’; nature is spirit, of one substance with 
God. God and man and nature are one self-existent 
and indestructible substance, spirit. All life is spiritual, 
and the whole duty of man is to love God,fserve man- 
kind, use nature nobly, in accordance with God’s will; 
as he shall reveal it to us, in the soul within and in the 
universe about us.—A. W. Littlefield. 
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a winter playground in the winter; 


' Adrift in the Southland. 


‘MILTON REED. 


We read, with strained vision and shocked 
moral sense, of “‘the drums and trampings”’ 
of vast armies in Europe. If nations are to 
engage in a death-strangle, the passive human 
unit must be the instrument. of slaughter. 
When the cunning of sly politicians or the 
flaring out of long-suppressed antipathies let 
slip the dogs of war, man must be clinched 
in the deadly grip and be submerged in the 
unpitying national urge. The cry is for 
blood, blood. Civilization reels backward 
into savagism; man’s right to live is tram- 
pled into mire. To kill, to win, to indulge 
in an exultant cry of barbaric triumph, is 
the aim. Incredible millions of soldiery are 
bowled from battlefield to battlefield. Every 
energy and resource of the nation must be 
sacrificed, if needed, in the insatiable maw of 
conflict. The citizen no longer counts, 
unless as a pawn: he is hurled about as 
chaff, which the wind driveth away. All 
Europe is in motion. — It is, in large sections, 
an Inferno. A _ spurious patriotism, an 
exaggerated sense of nationalism, have dim- 
med, for the present, the larger patriotism, 
inclusive of the whole human family. This 
splendid conception, now darkened, will yet 
be the gleam which man must follow, unless 
all our culture conquests, and all that has 
made life worth while, are to sink in what the 
Roman poet called ‘‘the ramparts of a flaming 
world”’ (flammantis moenia mundi). 

Whether the United States will be sucked 
into the maelstrom of war is not known at the 
time I write. Many darkling forces are 
pushing the American Republic dangerously 
near the brink. No one has the prophet’s 
vision ‘‘to look into the dark backward and 
abysm of time.” I will not be presump- 
tuous enough to peer into the unreadable 
future. My effort is very humble and simple. 
The few words that I am to write will relate, 
not to the thunderings of war, not to death- 
dealing, but to health-giving activities; not 
even to any vast dispersion of men and 
women under a military or migratory wave; 
not to any fanatical frenzy, but to one of the 
sanest and calmest of human impulses. 

I am among the many thousands of 
Northerners who have fled before the frosty 
breath and keen-edged winds of February, 
to the sub-tropics. The army of tourists 
is large and well-equipped. It seems to need 
much more generous luggage than a cohort of 
soldiery. Its arms are a well-filled purse, 
a little scrap of printed paper called a rail- 
road ticket; if one’s purse is plumper than 
that of most tourists, one may dart through 
State after State, not on feathery wings, but 
on the cushioned seats of a sumptuous 
automobile. Many poke their heads into 
one of the Southern coastal cities from the 
gang-plank of a steamer. Somehow and 
somewhere this great invading army sidles 
on some sunny bench of the Southland, in 
the quest of health, health: in rarer instances, 
for mere pleasure. 

As I have observed these visiting battalions, 
if I may still use a military term, I have been 
impressed with the obvious fact that most 
of them are on the sunset side of life. It has 
been a matter of common remark, at several 
hotels, that the majority of the guests are 
over sixty years of age. Florida is not only 
it Is. a) 


Home for Aged Banple: 
are found at the show-places, at the luxurious | 


hostelries, at the golf-links. But at the 
quieter and less expensive hotels one looks 
around the veranda, or at the tables in the 
dinning-hall, and sees hardly a head which 
is not silvered, hardly an eye which does not 
need the aid of a magnifying lens to read 
the bill of fare.) 

Quietly and softly the sunny days pass 
over those receptive visitors. Those who 
came early did not entirely escape the mor- 
dant blasts of winter. The Southeastern 
States were raked by a cold wave which 
left a deposit of icicles and frost in buildings, 
which we saw from the railroad windows 
in Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
even in Georgia. Florida was not immune. 
Its citrus groves were chilled and nipped. 
Most of the trees escaped, with pith and 
sap unhurt; but the golden fruit, the one 
seasonal harvest of many a farmer, was 
blasted. The rising price of fruit had al- 
lured many a grower into a late picking. 
The delay was costly. His ripened fruit 
dropped from the boughs, like leaden balls. 
We have seen heaps and heaps of chilled, 
worthless fruit rotting under the stripped 
trees,—a whole year’s harvest gone under 
the frost-edged north-wind. 

Such are some of the vicissitudes of agri- 
cultural life. Last season it was the North- 
ern farmer who found his hopes of a potato 
crop illusory. This year the Southern fruit- 
raiser mourns a lost fruitage. But séed- 
time and harvest will not fail. The tough 
old earth will still yield her increase. Men 
will continue to sow and reap, to plant and 
gather harvests. 

A greater diversity of crops in the State 
of Florida will be induced by~-this misfor- 
tune. Already there are large farms de- 
voted to garden-truck. The prophet Isaiah 
would find here his lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers. 

The soil and climate of Florida permit 
a great variety of intensive agriculture. 

However, its climate is its great asset, its 
lure and charm: A real estate dealer said 
to me, ‘“‘When a Northerner buys an estate 
in Florida, he often pays one-fourth for land 
and three-fourths for climate.” 

In the popular cities and towns we hear of 
amazing prices paid for realestate. Probably 
many values are inflated. Wealthy people 
who are in search of health and pleasure 
will often pay almost incredible sums for 
estates that have some climatic or picturesque 
charm. 

Alas! one of the great charms of the Florida 
which I first visited some thirty years ago 
has gone: its noble forestry, stripped fields, 
charred trunks, hideous stumps, sand wastes, 
and salamander mounds are all that is left 
of once exuberant forests of pines and 
other conifers. The turpentine-still and 
sawmill have robbed the Florida landscapes 
of their glory. Farmers sold their magnifi- 
cent pines for a pittance of thirty to sixty 
cents. Much of the State is deforested. 
Unless great tracts are to be remitted to 
sand waste, with a possible shifting of air- 
drainage and uncanny climatic changes, 
reforestation must begin at once. The 
State is pillaging itself of its plumage. 

It is a privilege and a joy to catch a 


glimpse of some pine forest, which stands | of 


in its primitive glory, the trees crowned 


almost with a frond of green needles, the 


The younger visitors | 


aroma api fronaits juices. ‘Such a sight 


is now rare, alas, to the tourist who follows = 
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the beaten path of travel. Greed, avarice, 


the imperious lash of trade, carelessness in 
the conservation of natural resources, in- 
difference to any ideal of beauty, short views 
of the future, often the immediacy of a pres- 
sure for money, played havoc with one of 
the richest charms of Florida,—its priceless 
forestry. Will it mever be restored? A 
tree does not grow in a day or year. The 
restoration of the forests means a present 
planting and a wait of fifty years at least. 
Tampa, Fra, 


Literature. 
A Guide to the Study of the Christian 
Religion.* 


The number of recently prepared helps 
for those who really want to learn something 
makes some of us feel that we were born too 
soon. Those who, twenty-five years ago, 
undertook the serious study of the Old Testa- 
ment and the religion of Israel found it nec- 
essary to learn German and read many tire- 
some books in that language. For, besides 
Kuenen’s Hexateuch and History of Israel 
and Wellhausen’s Prolegomena, there was 
not much help for students in English speech. 
Now manuals and monographs, some of 
them almost French in their organization 
and clearness,’ come steadily from the press. 
Here, for example, is an extraordinarily 
valuable book by specialists which is really 
a guide to the student of any of the main 
aspects of the Christian religion. The 
whole field is marked out, the sub-divisions 
indicated, the problems stated, the present 
state of opinion~ outlined, and excellent 
bibliographies given under each sub-head. 

One of these essays, by Prof. J. M. P. 
Smith, on “‘The Old Testament and the 
Religion of Israel,’’ may be taken as a sample. 
It is a model. If it is read by any belated 
individual, who supposes that the religious 
scholars are backward while the scoffers only 
are up to date, he will find his breath fairly 
taken away by the simple, matter-of-fact 
way in which the most approved methods 
of study are used and their results are stated. 
The Old Testament is here clearly shown 
to be a fragmentary record of a growing 
religious life, a very human document, in 
which one may find, not one theology, but 
many. “Its history is a history of revisions.” 
New editions of Hebrew law were called for 
from time to time, for it was not a cold, dead 
thing, but a vital organism in touch with 
the life of the nation. 


abnormal advantages not within the reach 
of other men. Hebrew religion was always 
in the making; it was never a finished prod- 
uct. The a tiasane ane sought i 


interested in the doouea of their time an 
the future. Fortunate the students 
a teacher with such insight an ee 2 
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Israel’s prophets and © 
saints did not always think and feel alike. ~ 
They struggled for truth, their faith was an 
achievement, they had no extraordinary or 
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incapable of understanding the mission of 
this great church in history and its service 


a Ge- an understanding of its history. Those 
_ who were brought up on Luther’s view that 


makes insight possible is that of Prof. 


The aoe here their home. The book does not 
tholic | rank below the earlier volumes in this popu- 
is A stie. For] lar series» 

: ints lacked the sympathy 
tholic Church which is necessary 


THE TRUTH oF ROBERT BROWNING. By 
Edward A. G. Hermann. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. “80 cents net.—The great, 
heart-bracing faith in God, which is not to 
be missed by any reader of Browning, has 
been a source of strength and comfort to 
many. It is the source from which flowed 
his optimism, his courage, his undaunted 
hope in the face of evil and sin and suffering. 
It is a good thing to have this faith so 
clearly set forth as the writer of this little 
book has stated it. He goes too far in quot- 
ing with apparent approval Dr. Augustus 
Strong’s words about “‘the secret of Brown- 
ing’s persistent optimism,”’ nor is Dr. Strong’s 
position strengthened by the quotation from 
“The Death in the Desert’’; but that Brown- 
ing appeals to theologians of this class in- 
dicates the wide service he performed for 


the Pope was Antichrist and the Catholic 
ages a time of warfare of the papacy with 
gospel truth were, by this hostility, rendered 


in civilizing man. The new spirit which 
Christie himself, and the reader feels its 
contagious power. We see how foolish it 
is to blame the church for the formation of 
creeds. Without some sort of philosophy 
of religion, it could not win and hold the 
cultivated minds of the Greek-educated 
world into which it came. Other things 
were rendered inevitable when Christianity 
became the state religion and great masses 
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to assure its welcome. 


book needs only the guarantee of her name 
: The title should not 
give the impression that the stories are good 
for only one day in the week. They suggest 
moral and spiritual facts in the same way 
that those of Laura Richards lead a child 
to see-and think for itself, but they are no 
more goody-goody than hers. We should 
like to have unlimited permission to print 
one now and then in the Christian Register, 
for they are all of the kind that children 
enjoy and wise parents and teachers ap- 
prove. 


THE GENIUS oF ELIZABETH ANNE. By 
Mabel H. Robbins. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.25 net.—Elizabeth Anne, whose 
chronicles begin with the day when she lay 
“with wee ridiculous mouth and red clenched 
fists’’ in her mother’s arms, is a winning 
heroine, followed with appreciative analysis 
to the day when she realized that her genius, 
“Tike the primal, God-given genius of all her 


of men streamed into it “who had not 
chosen it for its ethics and who broke down 
its discipline.” Monasticism, too, is intel- 
ligible. Indeed, under the circumstances 
it was inevitable, and by no means due to 
mere perversity. The great drama of the 
evolution of the Catholic Church in history 
is sketched by Prof. Christie in a way so 
interesting that the reader is filled with a 
desire to pursue the study further. 

Space permits the mention of only one 
other section of this book,—the article by 
Prof. George Burman Foster on ‘‘The Con- 
tribution of Critical Scholarship to Minis- 
terial Efficiency.” His analysis of the situa- 

- tion is clear. He notes the “secularization 
of the minister’s profession.” In many 
eases the church is no longer a temple, but 
a “plant,” and the minister is not so much 
a prophet and priest of God as the manager 

of an institution ‘‘run in the use of technique, 
machinery and capital, and with scientific 
efficiency clinically learned in a divinity 
school.’’ But there are hopeful signs also. 
The divinity school not* only teaches the 
subjects considered necessary for a minister, 
but produces a type of mind that is willing 
and eager to learn. ‘‘ Usually the candidate 
for the ministry—young though he may 
sometimes be—enters the divinity school 

~ as a finished religious and theological prod- 
uct, but in consequence of his studies there 
he departs unfinished, growing aware that 
his personality, with its religion and theol- 
ogy, are alike in the making.” 


THE PIONEER Boys OF THE COLUMBIA. 
By Harrison Adams. Boston: The Page 
Company. $1.25.—In this book the Pioneer | 
Series reaches its sixth and final volume. 
“The story of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion offers plenty of opportunity for a writer 
‘to include incidents of daring and narrow 
escape, such as find favor in the eyes of boy 
readers and yet are based on actual his- 
torical truth. Mr. Adams has not exag- 

--gerated the chances for adventure. The 
book, like others of the series, will not only 
est young people, but it will instruct 
important | of the great West- 
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humanity. This book is well worth while. 


kind, lay in loving and all that love entails.” 
At the end the long-awaited letter from the 
publisher waits unimportantly in its place, 


STORIES FOR SUNDAY TELLING. By Caro-| and the reader is not even told what was in 


lyn S. Bailey. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. | it, so much more worth while is “the world- 
$1 net.—Miss Bailey has been writing charm-| old beaten way.”’ 
ing stories for small children so long that a} told with humor and grace. 


This is a pretty story, 


*“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


You will have no refrigerator troubles if you use a ‘‘WHITE MOUNTAIN’ — by 
~ in universal use for over 40 years—and world wide in fame; Beauty, Economy y, 
Te and Durability are combined. ‘Solid end construction throughout the line. Bs pre 
D ~ Send for our handsome catalogue. 
[—  e eee an, —— 
Hass REFRIGERATORS 
CIRCULATION Bsec co. NH. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


115 SUMMER STREET 


45 MILK STREET 


A WORD OF APPRECIATION 


Three years ago the INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY passed under a new 
management. Its deposits on the date of consolidation with the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany were less than $7,000,000. In October of 1916, the following statement was issued: 


“Our deposits now average over Nineteen Million Dollars. 


“We hope before January 1, 1917 to increase our Deposits to Twenty 
Million Dollars, and if you approve our methods ask your co-operation to 
that end. Boston is most fortunate in its financial institutions and in the 
character of the men prominent in their management. The International 
Trust Company can offer nothing more than is given by many of the best 
of these, but it hopes that a genuine desire to serve the public in a broad 
and liberal way may bring a continuation of the prosperity it already enjoys. 


In view of the foregoing and as an indication of the public approval with which our 
efforts are meeting, it is gratifying to state that the average total deposit of the 
INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


During the month of December, 1916, was $20,184,520 
ke ss January, 1917, ‘* 21,271,742 
as f 1917,... ‘$j 2 22,168,680 


February, 


By utilizing our service in either the Checking, Savings, Safe Deposit, Trust or other 
Departments, you will show approval of the broad-minded and liberal principles as a 
result of which this progress has been made. 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President. 


Che Bome, - 
Song. 


A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song, 
Love for hate, 
‘And right for wrong; 
Softly speak to the weak, 
Help them along, 
A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song. 


A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song, 
What though about thee 
Foemen throng? 
All the day, on thy way, 
Be thou strong; 
A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song. 
—Robert Loveman. 


The Story of a Log Cabin. 


ALICE E. ALLEN. 


Before they were part of the cabin, the 
logs were tree-trunks in a great forest. Tall 
and straight, each one had done its part 
toward making the strength and beauty of a 
tree. They had seen little leaves, green or 
golden or crimson, against the sky. They 
had taken into their hearts the heat of the 
sun, the caress of the rain. 

They had known frost and cold and snow 
and the sweep of mighty storms. When 
they were cut down and carried from the 
forest, all these things helped to make them 
strong and sweet and full of endurance, 
ready to do their part in making a house. 

A young man sawed the tree-trunks into 
logs, making them the right length. Then 
he began to build his house. He placed the 
logs, one over another, making four walls. 
These walls he dove-tailed together, making 
asquare. ‘Then he fashioned a rude covering 
for them. As he daubed the chinks between 
the logs with clay, he sang and whistled. 

The log house was a strong, sturdy little 
building. It wasn’t handsome. We wouldn’t 
have found it comfortable to live in, but it 
was like many houses of a century ago. 

It stood in a beautiful spot of Kentucky. 
The land about it rolled and dipped into 
hollows and rounded into hills. In places 
it was wild and bare; in others it was 
covered with dark green forests. Some of 
the hills had names of their own. One 
that caught and held the sunshine on its slope 
was called ‘‘Shiny Mountain.” Another, 
a soft blue curve against the sky, was ‘‘ Blue 
Ball.” From the top of Blue Ball one could 
see a shimmering mist twenty miles away, 
where the beautiful Ohio flowed. 

Not far from the house a stream sang on 
its way to the river. The house and the 
stream grew to be great friends. ‘The house 
loved, too, a clear sparkling spring that 
gushed out of the rocks near its door. 

To this forest-clearing, one day, the young 
man brought his bride. She smiled at her 
husband, proud of the rude house he had 
made for her. ‘The house was happy, indeed, 
to shelter anything so sweet and tender and 
flowerlike as the girl. 

Soon the log house had become a home. 
When the young man and his wife went into 
it, they took with them love and work and 
othergblessed thingsfwhich can make,;homes 
of even the poorest houses. As years went 


baby came, but not to stay long. After it 
died, the mother’s face, always sad in its 
sweetness, grew more white and wistful than 
ever. 

Those were happy years for the log cabin. 
The boy and girl were specially dear to it. 
The boy was an eager, dark-eyed little chap. 
He worked with his father. He played with 
his sister. Together the two little folks sat 
before the fire in the long evenings and 
listened with shining eyes to the stories their 
mother told them. 

But by and by the father sold the little 
home and went away with his family. It 
was a sorry day for the log hut when it 
watched them go. ‘The boy, glad like a boy 
to take a long journey and see new things, 
must have turned once or twice to look back. 
Perhaps he even ran back for one more 
drink of the cool, clear spring-water. 

After that, for many years, the log cabin 
was owned by the same family. It saw 
many changes. It knew many men and 
women and boys and girls, but always in its 
heart it held a memory of a father, a frail 
little mother, a girl, and.a dark-eyed boy. 

One day, seventy years after the family it 
had loved had left it, the log cabin was bought 
by a stranger. He wanted to make for it a 
beautiful public park, but for lack of money 
this man’s dreams faded and failed. 

By this time the farm was most forlorn. 
The caretaker had it for what he could get 
out of it after paying its taxes, so little it was 
scarcely enough to reward him for his work. 
In those hard days, if it had not been for its 
precious memories the little home would 
have been only an empty house. 

At last, for a small sum, a travelling show- 
man bought the log cabin. Like the stranger 
who had wanted to make a park, he thought 
people everywhere would be interested in it. 
It stood so far from great railroads and cities 
that the showman decided to take it with 
him. So away with the man went the little 
log cabin. It travelled from place to place. 
It saw many towns and cities. People 
came and gazed upon it. Then, for some 
reason, its travels stopped. Battered and 
desolate, it was stored in a dark cellar. 

It seemed now to the little home that it 
was quite forsaken and forgotten, but it was 
not. A well-known man found out where 
it was. He bought the showman’s rights 
to it. After some trouble about titles, he 
purchased the little Kentucky farm at 
auction. Soon, back to its quiet woods and 
hills, its radiant stream and its glad-hearted 
spring, came the little log cabin. 

Many people all over this great country 
now began to think about that log cabin in 
Kentucky. A great association was formed. 
Among its members were the best-known 
men in the land. From north and south, 
from east and west, from rich and poor, from 
old and young, came offerings, marked “‘ For 
the home.’ Great sums, like $25,000, 
came, side by side with twenty-five cents. 
Back of them all was love, that wondrous 
power that makes a small gift as well worth 
giving as a large one. 

Beautiful, unbelievable things happened 
to the log cabin. Around it rose walls of 
costly granite. Above it gleamed a roof of 
the same enduring stone. Encircling the 
log hut itself was a strong bronze chain. 
Like some priceless jewel guarded by a 
casket, the log cabin was safe. 
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‘sun was peeping out. 
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porch, led a flight of broad steps. i 
entrance were carved some words out of 
which shone a name which a whole world 
knows and loves. Inside the building its 


walls showed the same name. On one wall 
was engraved a famous speech made ‘hi 
ago on a famous battlefield. 

Hidden away in this costly building, the 
log cabin heard it called a ‘‘ Memorial.” 
A memorial means “‘held in loving memory.” 
Why was it—a humble log cabin among the 
hills—held in loving memory by a land 
brimful of homes grander and more im- 
posing in every way? 

One September day, more than a uiintited 
years after it was built, the log cabin under- 
stood. ‘To it, that day, from all parts of the 
country, came crowds of men, women, and 
children. A nation had sent its best and 
bravest. Amid songs and cheers, the little 
log cabin, enclosed in its granite Memorial, 
was given to the United States of America. 

Many stories were told. As it listened, 
the little home heard a name it had known 
long ago. It was the name of the little boy 
who had been born inside its walls one 
February day. Abraham Lincoln,—‘ Abe,” 
his mother had called him. Pictures came 
back to the log hut. Clear among them 
was one of the boy as he drank at the well 
in the sunshine. As it heard, to-day, of his 
great words and deeds, it seemed to the home 
that his life had been like that same spring, 
pure, sparkling, never failing to refresh all 
that it touched. 

The President of the United States made 
a great speech. It, too, was about Abraham 
Lincoln, the boy and the man. Four of its 
words the home kept in its heart, ‘‘Lift a 
great light!’’ The log cabin knew what they 
meant. Many a time, across the blackness 
of night, it had seen a torch flare out. Many 
a time it had watched the glow and glory 
of a hearth-fire. 

“Tift a great light!” That was what 
Abraham Lincoln did; and, because it was 
for a few precious years the home of Abraham 
Lincoln, that is what the little log cabin of 
Kentucky will always do. 


Robin’s Kite. 

One cloudy, rainy day, little boy Robin 
said: ‘‘Oh, I feel so sick because it rains. 
I think I want to make a kite.” 

Grandmother lifted her spectacles from 
her nose and smiled with her twinkly blue 
eyes. 

“T know ilies there is a big sheet of 
strong wrapping paper,’ she said. 

Grandfather laid down his book. 

“T can find some splints in the wood-. 
basket for you,” he said: 

So Robin brought out his own pair of 
shiny scissors that hung on a nail in the 
kitchen. He found his own little jar of 
paste. Then he spread out all his things 
on the kitchen table and went to work. — 
Snip, snap, went the scissors-jack- knife, 


whittling splints from the kindlings in the <- 


wood-basket. Splash went the paste-brush, 
and there was little boy Robin’s kite | 
done, with a long ite? tail and 01 
string to fly it by. ae 

By that time the rain 
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m put on his red cap 
tens. Grandfather waved 
his hand Pieeas the kitchen window, and 
little boy | Robin ran up and down the garden 
path with his new kite. But, oh, the kite 
would not fly at all! It just tramped along 
the ground after Robin, dragging its tail 
in the wet grass and looking very unhappy. 

“Tt hasn’t learned how: to fly yet,” said 
little boy Robin, “and I can’t show it how.” 
Then he sat down on a stone and squeezed 
out two big tears. 

An old gray mole came along just then 
and stopped in front of Robin. 

“What’s up, little boy?” he said. 

“Oh,” sobbed Robin, “I have a little 
new kite and it doesn’t know how to fly.” 


“Tf I should be out when the wind goes by, 
I'll tell him. He teaches the kites to fly,”’ 


said the old gray mole. Then he hurried 
_off to dig long tunnels under the garden 
“beds and presently forgot all about his 
promise. Robin waited, but the wind did 
not come by. 

Pretty soon along came a cheerful brown 
sparrow. 

“What is the trouble, little boy?”’ chirped 
the sparrow. 

“My kite doesn’t know how to fly,” said 
little boy Robin. 

The cheerful sparrow began to hop up 
and down in the garden path in front of the 
kite. He spread his wings and flapped 
them, and said:— 


“This way and that way, just stand up and 


try, 
That’s the way father taught me how to 
fg? 


The kite just lay very still, and presently 
the cheerful sparrow flew off to gather straw 
and hen’s feathers for a new nest. 

t Little boy Robin cried two more tears, 
until a withered last year’s leaf heard him 
and rustled:— 


“Look at the tops of the garden trees, 
Something is coming—a new little breeze!’’ 


Robin looked up very high. Surely, the 
tops of the trees were moving. He kept 
very still, for he did not wish to frighten 
the new little breeze. At last down came 
the breeze to the ground and began tugging 
at the kite’s tail, but still the kite would not 
fly. Off went the breeze and came back 
with two other little breezes, who pushed 
and pulled, too; but the kite would not fly. 


“Let’s go to the woods where the west wind’s 
at play, 
_ T’ll make that kite fly if it takes me all day,” 


said the first little breeze. 


So the three little breezes hurried off to 
find the old west wind, and they told him 
all about the kite in little boy Robin’s garden 
that would not fly. 
ae ite Fe said the old west wind, “we'll 
see about that directly.” 

Down the road went the old west wind, 
i ages jn front to show 


said ahisiedinks di on farther. You can’t think 


how it tugged and tugged. 

So Robin ran up and down the garden 
path with the kite flying high behind him. 
The old gray mole came out of his tunnel 
to see. The brown sparrow stopped with 
a bill full of nest stuff to watch. The 
withered last year’s leaf followed merrily 
along the path. And little boy Robin 
waved his red mitten to grandfather in the 
kitchen window to tell him that the little 
new kite had learned how to fly.—Caroline 
S. Bailey, in Kindergarten Review. 


Scottie. 


While going through the new Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital in April, 1915, 
I saw Scottie,—a rather forlorn collie who 
had been brought in by a policeman who 
had found him roaming at large for some 
time. After being kept at the hospital for 
a week, to be sure that no one would claim 
him, he was given to me. 

He was such a good dog I sent him to a 
member of the family in Ashburnham, Mass., 
for the summer. When the house was 
closed there, it seemed wiser for him to stay 
in the country, so Miss Mabel Greenwood, 
a teacher at Cushing Academy in Ashburn- 
ham, and incidently a great lover of animals, 
took him. She has grown very much at- 
tached to him. 

During the winter Scottie went to school 
each day with her and sat beside the desk 
during school hours. He was very well be- 
haved except on one occasion when he ate 
Miss Greenwood’s luncheon. The pupils 
were very fond of him, too, in spite of the 
fact that when some scholar was hiding 
candy in his desk Scottie would scent it 
and sit and beg in front of the guilty party 
until it was shared with him. He is very 
happy, and I wish that every stray dog 
might have as good a home as Scottie has.— 
Penelope Bulkeley, in Our Dumb Animals. 


The Crow That Wasn’t Afraid. 


“T believe they laugh at my scarecrow,” 
grandpa said. He was talking of the crows 
that were digging his corn. 

“Ves, they do; I heard ’em,” Perley cried. 
“They got together in a regular conflagra- 
tion (Perley meant congregation) and laughed 
out loud, ‘Caw, caw, caw!’ If that isn’t 
their way of saying, ‘Haw, haw, haw!’ then 
I’m mistaken.” 

Grandpa smiled. But it was no smiling 
matter at all. Things began to look serious 
out in the corn patch. At last grandpa 
came in to breakfast one morning looking 
quite satisfied and happy. ‘I’ve got ’em 
now,” he said complacently. 

“Got who, David?” dear old grandma 
asked. 

“The crows, every mother’s son of ’em! 
Let ’em dig up my corn rows now if they 
dare. I’ve spread that enormous blue um- 
brella that the whole family used to go to 
meeting under when I was a boy. They'll 
be afraid to come near it. I’ve got it out 
there in the middle of my corn patch looking 
like a giant mushroom,” 

“Or a circus tent,” put in Perley gleefully. 

Grandpa had been walking all around the 


‘corn patch in a triumphant procession of his 


own. 


“T guess they’ll laugh on the other 
side of their mouths now,’ he exulted. 

But that noon, at dinner-time, Perley 
came in out of the blazing sunlight with his 
little red, moist face drawn down lengthily. 
He waited till after grandpa asked the bless- 
ing and filled all the plates. It was hard 
work to “break it” to grandpa; but when you 
have a thing to do, you had better do it 
before you begin on your mashed potatoes 
and chicken. It was good reasoning, and 
Perley straightened in his chair. 

“Grandpa,” he said solemnly, ‘‘there’s a 
crow sitting under that umbrella down in 
the corn patch. I saw him. He looked 
real cool and comfortable, out o’ the sun!””— 
Primary Education. 


They Knew the Answer. 


“There were only three boys in school 
to-day who could answer one question 
that the teacher asked us,” said a boy of 
eight. 

“JT hope my boy was one of the three,” 
said the proud mother. 

“Well, I was,” answered Young Hope- 
ful, ‘‘and Sam Harris and Harry Stone 
were the other two.” 

“TY am very glad: it makes your mother 
proud of you. What question did the 
teacher ask, Johnnie?”’ 

“Who broke the glass in the back win- 
dow?”’—Chicago News. 


A little girl whose parents had recently 
moved from country to town, and who is 
now enjoying her first experience in living 
in a street, said: “This is a very queer 
place. Next door is fastened to our house.” 
Her younger brother added his impression 
by declaring, “I like to live where the side- 
walks have edges.’’ 


Mary Ann’s mother was sewing, sur- 
rounded by pink gingham and blue gingham. 

“What are you making me, mother?” 
spoke Mary Ann. 

“Bloomers, child, for you to play in,” 
mother said. 

A few minutes later her mother heard 
Mary Ann on the front porch crying out 
to the neighbot’s child, ““My mother is 
making me some pinkers and some bloom- 
ers, to play in.’—New York Evening Post. 


her 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Preswent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George pos Nathaniel T. Ki der, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., M rge T. Rice, William H. Slocum, 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


FP. “Chicago Letter. 


Chicago has profited by the generosity 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
sending here John Haynes Holmes and 
Samuel M. Crothers, who have been going 
about this Middle West to quicken the Uni- 
tarians to a sense of their responsibilities 
and possibilities. 

Under the auspices of the Unitarian 
churches of Chicago two series of meetings 
were held in All Souls Church in the Abraham 
Lincoln Centre. The first meetings were 
held February 7, 8, 9, and were in the nature 
of a conference, centring around the strong 
and inspiring personality of Mr. Holmes. 
Sixteen or more ministers took part in the 
afternoon conferences and attended the 
evening sermons. Representatives from 
Alton, Oak Park, Joliet, Elgin, Geneseo, 
Champaign and Hinsdale, [Ill.; Grand 
Rapids and Detroit, Mich.; Huntington, 
Ind.; Memphis, Tenn., were present. Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Christian (Disciples), 
Congregationalist, Universalist, Unitarian, 
and Independent ministers took part in the 
discussion. The subjects of discussion were 
“The Apparent Decline of the Church,” 
“The Significance of New Cults and Modern 
Substitutes for the Church,” ‘‘The Church 
and Social Control,” ‘Is a Rational Re- 
vivalism Possible?’’ Under the leadership 
of Rev. E. C. Smith, Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
and Rey. A. R. Vail, ministers and laymen, 
went deep into the questions confronting 
the Church in general and our church in 
particular. The consensus of opinion was 
that the Church has not failed, is as much 
needed now as ever, but must change front 
if it is to continue. Having lost its old 
control of art, education, and charity, which 
gave it its hold on the minds and love of 
men as much as its claim to being the road 
to salvation, the Church must in some way 
again take its rightful place as the guide 
and director in such matters. As Mr. 
Holmes put it, the Church must become 
socialized and take its place in creative 
statesmanship. 

Rev. Roy Freeman, the earnest young 
minister from Grand Rapids, took his text 
from Romain Rolland: ‘Men have faith 
to die for the convictions of others, but they 
have no faith to die for their own.” His 
plea was for a higher type of personality 
and deeper personal convictions, in this day 
of expediency when everything is measured 
by the Silver Rule, ‘‘ Does it pay?”’ 

Rey. F. V. Hawley expounded his belief 
that there is more religion outside than in- 
side the Church, Mr. Holmes claiming that 
these social movements perform merely the 
function of an outlet, the great tide of re- 
ligion pouring through the Form, of which 
the Church seems afraid. It needs to be 
harnessed up and put to work. Mr. Jones 
claimed the Church is the only organiza- 
tion that aims for co-operation along high 
lines on the part of all ages and both sexes. 
With all its defects it stands as the stupen- 
dous central power in what we call our mod- 
ern civilization, chiefly because it is an 
enlargement of the home. Rev. E. C. Smith 
found that one of the Church’s problems 
is-how to conform to the change that has 
come from an individualistic to a social 
sense of duty. Dr. Rowena Mann analyzed 

- the difficulty as being caused by the shut- 
ting out, from perfect freedom of many 


toilers. 

In the three evening addresses Mr. Holmes 
did not have the audiences that such sermons 
deserve. Chicago is like three cities, so far 
is the south side from the north and west 
sides, and who could stop to listen amid the 
distractions of a possible war, to any one 
talking about ‘‘ The Religion of To-morrow,”’ 
“From Monarchy to Democracy in Indus- 
try,” much less lay aside the tin-horn pa- 
triotism that is noisy and distracting, and 
calmly listen to ‘‘The International Mind’’? 
Mr. Holmes was at his best when pleading 
for the international mind. It was as if he 
had gathered his audience in his hands and 
baptized them; it was not a sprinkling of 
the spirit, but a spiritual immersion. 

On February 25, 26, 27, Dr. Samuel 
Crothers preached in Evanston, twice at 
All Souls Church, and the last evening he 
met some of the Chicago Unitarians at din- 
ner in the City Club. Again only the faith- 
ful few responded to this other national 
voice, giving ‘‘The Call of the Church,” and 
summoning all its followers to the “Largest 
Possible Loyalty.” Again Unitarians were 
summoned to judge themselves. Is there no 
present-day message for us to give? Have 
we no call to serve religion but by helping 
to greater religious freedom? Are we so 
individualistic we cannot co-operate for the 
social good or even for our own and the 
Church’s salvation? 

If the world is sorrowing and suffering, 
in its present agony, for lack of a working 
belief in the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, who are we, to sit self- 
satisfied and aloof? It is so simple a re- 
ligion we hold that it is absurd to allow out- 
siders longer to think that only the intel- 
lectual few can understand it. If the multi- 
tude will not come to us, we must find some 
way of going to them. Some of us believe 
there is such a vital need for our positive 
message that we are greatly in debt to the 
American Unitarian Association and these 
missionaries sent to summon us in Chicago 
from the many distracting duties that after 
all interest us more than they serve human- 
ity, to the fundamental never-ending search 
for the true relationship of man to God. 

We are indeed grateful for this opportunity 
to hear these wise men from the Kast. Among 
the listeners we saw some of the dear older 
faces, whose voices unfortunately were not 
heard, among them James Vila Blake. 

Between these meetings a Pullman-car- 
ful of the workers from the Abraham Ljin- 
coln Centre went with others to the ‘‘Re- 
stored Shrine” near Hodgenville, Ky., where 
Abraham Lincoln was born, to hold a “‘Ser- 
vice of Remembrance.” ‘The little log cabin 
is now protected, encased in a much larger 
granite building. Only thirteen years ago 
the editor of Unity with great effort found 
it a desolated, neglected place where pigs 
made a wallow of the spring, and the farm 
was about to be auctioned off. The plea 
of one man coming to men with ears to hear 
and eyes to see has brought this Restored 
Shrine. It was a most fitting and beautiful 
religious service we held there about the log 
cabin, Sunday afternoon, February 11, when 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones restored the baby-to his 
mother’s arms. ‘This mother was the “‘Ma- 
donna of the West,’’ who in the few years 
she was spared to her children, so impressed 
them witlfthe great universal truths of life 


people, the ee: een and most of the] an 


gratefully — exclaimed: “ ‘God. bless y 
mother! All that I am or ever hope to hee 
I owe to her.” - 

Looking into that poverty-stricken home 
where there were no luxuries nor conven- 
iences, far from means of education and what 3 
we call culture, let the modern woman, in this . 
day of feminism, stand and measure herself ce 
and her accomplishments by Nancy Hanks : 
Lincoln. Lether go farther up the hill, where ’ 
the woods were, and where they buried little 
Thomas. ‘To that little grave the young 
mother took her children, Abraham and 
Sarah, the last thing before they went to 
the wilder wilds of Indiana. It was there 
she sat and talked to them of God and 
heavenly things, so simply, so wisely, that 
the great sorrow-stricken President carried 
with him to the last a trust and belief in 
God the Father. What a picture for some 
artist! The ‘‘ Madonna of the West” sitting 
in the woods by the little grave with her 
three children, two of them eagerly listening 
to her talk of God the Father who was caring 
for little Thomas and would care for them! 
During the month of March the pulpit of 
All Souls Church will be occupied by Llewel- 
lyn Jones, Literary Editor Chicago Evening 
Post, on “Art in Life’; Rev. Algernon S. 
Crapsey, New York, on ‘‘ The President and 
the People’; Rev. Daniel Roy Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on “‘Man’s Struggle 
for Universal Religion”; and Rev. Daniel 
Roy Freeman, “Genius and Tradition.’ On 
April 1 Mr. Francis Neilson, England, will 
speak; and Mr. Jones will return to conduct 
the usual Good Friday service on the even- 
ing of April 6, and will conduct the usual 
Easter service, April 8. OC? S: 


Maine and New Hampshire Notes. 


Recently returned from a visit in these 
two States, Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, field 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, reports that on February 27 the Maine 
Unitarian Conference held a business meeting 
in the office of Judge Symonds at Portland 
and that at this meeting the membership 
of the Conference was largely increased by 
representatives from most of the Maine 
churches. An effort is being made to have 
the Conference come into more vital relation- 
ship with the churches of the State and to be- 
come a power in sustaining them and in plant- 
ing new societies for which there are many 
opportunities. Maine produces more than 
spruce logs and potatoes. ‘The type of men 
and women she breeds is the sort to whom 
our gospel of reason and light should appeal. 

In Yarmouth, the church is mourning the 
loss of its pastor, Rev. Leonard Cushman, 
who has accepted the call to the Medfield 
church. This society is in the centre of a 
rich farming district and the little town has- 
two home industries. The church is housed 
in a good old-fashioned meeting-house with 
ample accommodations for all the work to 
be done. It has a fine parsonage, beautifully 
shaded by trees, and with space lor as large 
a garden as a minister could desire. Awe 
sturdy man, anxious to identify himself 
with the interests of the church and tow 
will find in Yarmouth a society 
have friendly contact with their 
Having lost a good minister they ur 


; not yet Pictiied aiieehien it 
fevered! ‘its present property, which is 


in the business section of the town, or whether 


it will build elsewhere. Meantime, its 

acting pastor, Rev. Otto E. Duerr, is preach- 

ing valuable sermons and his pastoral services 
> are creating a new spirit of unity. 


In Tete. Mass. 


‘The parishioners of the Norfolk Unitarian 
Church, Dorchester, which has been closed 
for six months, have voted to unite with Christ 
Church, Rey. Paul Harris Drake, minister, 
where many of them have been worshipping. 
Begun as a mission in 1889, Norfolk has 
never had a settled minister. Last Septem- 
ber Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, who had been 
supplying it while he was the regular minister 
of the Third Religious Society, accepted a 
call to Watertown; and the death of old 
members, a shift in population and a demand 

- from the fire commissioners for new exits 
caused the change. Dorchester will now 
have four Unitarian churches, the First 
Parish on Meeting-House Hill, the Third 
Religious, the Channing Church on East 
Cottage street, and Christ Church, which, 
next to Norfolk, has been the weakest of the 
lot and will now be much strengthened. 


A Message to President Wilson. 


The officers of the American Unitarian 
Association sent last week a message to the 
President, declaring their hearty support in 
the present crisis. Dr. Eliot, president, was 
in California at the Pacific Coast Conference, 
and the secretary, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, in 
Virginia, but their concurrence was obtain 
by telegraph. The message follows:— 


“We, the undersigned, are members of 
the staff of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, but we speak only for ourselves. We 
are, however, by virtue of our tasks con- 
versant with the sentiments of multitudes 
of our people. We have no hesitation in 
saying that they are loyal to the United 
States, that they desire heartily to support 
you during these tremendous hours of our 
nation’s life and, if need be, will prove their 
devotion to the Government as their fathers 
did in the days of long ago. ; 

“We personally desire to respond to your 
appeal to the country. We deplore the ad- 
_ journment of Congress without placing in 

your hands the necessary powers to defend 

the rights of our people which have been 
fearfully challenged. We deplore the fact 
that a minority of senators were able to 
hinder the accomplishment of the clear 
purpose of Congress, and we express our 
support of you in all the undertakings which 

_ may be necessary to maintain the freedom 
of American citizens and the honor of the 
- American name in such an hour as this. We 
are not war-lovers; but we feel that America 
has been assailed, and that the solemn in- 
 terests at stake now demand prompt and 
part: of our Government. 

3 ae of the National 
-in-chief of the 


is © 


position as 
, the 


c | Samuel A Eliot, president; Louis C. Cornish, 
1. | general secretary; Henry M. Williams, treas- 


letter, 


urer; Santuel B. Nobbs, field secretary for 
New England; Elmer S. Forbes, secretary of 
social service; Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
secretary of liberal evangelism; William I. 
Lawrance, secretary of religious education; 
W. Forbes Robertson, assistant secretary.” 


The Alliance. 


The monthly meeting of the executive 
board was held March 9, Miss Bancroft 
presiding, thirty members present. 

From the money contributed for war 
relief $101 has been sent to Mrs. Bernard 
Allen for the Belgian Hospital Fund. An 
appreciative letter was read from Mme. 
Loyson in Paris, expressing her gratitude 
for the contribution sent to her, and speak- 
ing of the increased suffering that she is 
helping to relieve. 

In Memoriam have been placed the names 
of Miss Marianne Paine by the branch of 
the First Church, Boston; Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Drew by that of the First Parish, Dor- 
chester; Mrs. Flora L. Pierce by Brighton. 

Mrs. Davis will soon start on a Western 
trip, visiting Colorado, Utah, Montana, and 
Wisconsin branches. Mrs. Scott is to speak 
at the Alliance of the Meadville Conference 
in Buffalo, March 27, to visit Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, and to represent the 
executive board at the Southern Conference 
in Chattanooga. Mrs. Peterson will visit 
the Florida circuit and the branches in South 
Carolina; Georgia, and Florida. 

Letters were read from Mr. Zastrow and 
Mr. Robinson, giving interesting details of 
the increasing work in their circuits. Mr. 
Zastrow reported distributing tracts, maga- 
zines, and papers, including the Beacon, and 
he has placed to advantage books sent him. 
Mr. Robinson reported a gain in the number 
of his Boy Scouts, and while the opposition 
he encounters is wearing, he feels that it is 
due to ignorance and misunderstanding, and 
is to be met with patience and kindness. 
He rejoices in the opportunity he finds for 
teal service to the people about him. 

The Study Class Committee recom- 
mended new lending papers which, by vote 
of the board, were added to the present 
supply. The subjects are ‘Harriet Marti- 
neau,” ‘Abby W. May,” “Ideals for the 
Sunday-school,” ‘‘The Bible as Literature,”’ 
“The Life of Jesus,” “Boys’ Clubs,” and a 
series on historic churches of Boston. ‘The 
lending papers are borrowed by branches 
far and wide to be read aloud at their meet- 
ings, and by individual members who are 
looking up a given subject. 

Although Miss Pecker has been obliged 
to leave China on account of her health, 
word has come that even her short stay has 
given the missionaries there a new concep- 
tion of Unitarians. “There are students 
here of many denominations,’ says one 
“but her spirit of helpfulness, her 
devotion, and prayerful consecration with- 
out the proselytizing spirit won for her 
many friends.” The Finance Committee 
recommended that the branches be asked 
to contribute money to meet the expense 
of bringing Miss Pecker back. 

The Junior Fellowship Committee re- 
ported that Mrs. Voigt, Mrs. Clara B. Beat- 


ley, and Mrs. Wm. B. Donnell will represent 
The Alliance in the committee having in 
charge the compiling of a Prayer Book for 
Young People. Mrs. Voigt has received con- 
tributions for the fund for French orphans 
and reports of relief work undertaken in 
their behalf. 

The board put on record its sympathy with 
the efforts of the committee, of which Rev. 
Charles T. Billings is chairman, to promote 
the cause of religious training in the home 
by means of hymn, story, or reading. .The 
attention of branches will be called to this 
as a subject to be considered. 

Unity Circle of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
become a branch of The Alliance, Mrs. 
Walter S. Brown, president, 2141 Grand 
Avenue, Des Moines. 

Mrs. George W. Holdrege of Omaha has 
been elected director for Nebraska to succeed 
Mrs. Weatherly of Lincoln. 

A message of sympathy was voted to Mrs. 
N. J. Bishoprick, a former director for New 
York, whose husband’s death occurred 
February 17, after a few days’ illness. 

Letters of greeting were received from the 
Italian Association of Liberal Women and 
from Melbourne and Sydney, Australia. 

There are now 738 Alliance subscribers 
to Word and Work, a great increase. In 
some cases branches subscribe for copies to 
be sent to workers elsewhere, who would not 
otherwise see the paper. 

On Monday, May 21, at 2.30 p.m., The 
Alliance will hold its public meeting of 
Anniversary Week in Tremont Temple. 
Wednesday, May 23, at 10 A.m., thé annual 
business meeting will take place in the First 
Church, Boston, Berkeley and Marlborough 
Streets. Wednesday afternoon from three 
to five there will be a reception at Hotel 
Somerset. On Thursday in Channing Hall 
25 Beacon Street, the Cheerful Letter 
workers will meet for conference at 11 A.M. 
and the Post-Office Mission at 3 P.M. 

Massachusetts reports told of an excep- 
tionally busy year with many new tasks 
undertaken with fine courage. 

At the next meeting, April 13, reports 
will be received from the Western States. 
The May board meeting will be held the 
18th of the month, just preceding the Anni- 
versaries. 


A Health Demonstration. 


Framingham, Mass., will be made the 
Spotless Town of the United States, if the 
$100,000 that The National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
is to spend there in a community health 
demonstration during the next three years 
can make it so. Out of several hundred 
towns, it has been selected by a special 
committee for a community health demon- 
stration that will seek to show that tuber- 
culosis can be controlled as well as other 
infectious diseases, if the right methods are 
employed. The fund for conducting the 
demonstration has been donated to the 
National Association by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

Framingham has agreed to co-operate by 
improving its public health work and by 
offering certain special facilities for work. 
The leading citizens of Framingham, as well 
as the State Department of Health, Harvard 
University, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and other schools, have offered 


ee 


their help in the demonstration. As part 
of the plan, it is proposed to place under 
definite control every living case of tuber- 
culosis, both those that are demonstrably 
so and those that are suspected of having had 
contact with the disease. 

As a result of this demonstration it is 
planned later to use the experience in Fram- 
ingham in other cities of the United States, 
to show that tuberculosis can be controlled 
anywhere. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 
Rally of Unitarian Young People. 


Saturday afternoon, March 31, there will 
be a rally for all Unitarian Young People at 
2.30 o’clock in the Church parlors of the 
First Parish Church, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge. At this rally plans for the Star 
Island Conference of Unitarian Young 
People will be unfolded. An interesting 
programme is being prepared for this meeting. 
It is hoped every young person who has been 
to the Shoals will come and bring friends 
who have not. Let your friends know of 
this rally, and come yourself whether or not 
you have been or are planning to go this 
year from July ist to 4th. 

ALDEN VINAL KEENE, Secretary, 
Star Island Conference of Unitarian 
Young People. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


_ For the meeting of the Ministerial Union, 
Channing Hall, Monday, March 19, at 10.45, 
A.M., a Symposium has been arranged on ‘‘ The 


‘Opportunities of the Ministry,” with the fol- 


lowing speakers: Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Rev. 
Paul Harris Drake, Rev. A. W. Littlefield, 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Adolph Rossbach, 
and Rev. Maxwell Savage. Luncheon will 
be served at one o’clock. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at the Arlington Street 
Church, Wednesday, March 21. Subject, 
“Religious Education from Play,’ Mr. 
Joseph Lee. An informal conference will 
be held from 5.15 to 5.45 for the discussion 
of ‘“‘How shall we make Play in the Sunday- 
school a Spiritual Force?”’ Supper at 6, 
address at 7, meeting adjourned at 8.30. 
Single supper tickets, 50 cents each. 


The services at King’s Chapel next week 
will be as follows: March 19, Rev. Lewis 
C. Carson, Unitarian Church, Montpelier, 
Vt.; March 20, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
First Parish, West Roxbury; March 21, 
Professor Harry E. Fosdick, D.D., Union 
Theological Seminary, N.Y.; March 22, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel; March 
23, Dean Lee S. McCollester, D.D., Tufts 
College Divinity School. The service on 
Saturday is entirely musical, with Mr. Mal- 
colm Lang at the organ. 


Meetings. 


New York Leacuk.—The February meet- 
ing was held Friday, March 2, at All Souls 
Church, under direction of the philanthropic 
committee. Owing to the absence of the 
president, Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick, the first 


vice-president, Mrs. Walter -U. Lawson, 
presided. The following officers were 
elected: Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick, president; 
Mrs. Walter U. Lawson, Mrs. Frank C. 
Doane, Mrs. Frederick C. Brush, Mrs. 
William C. Voigt, Miss Ida Slade, and Mrs. 
George C. Cressey, vice-presidents; Miss 
Maude M. Farnell, treasurer; Mrs. I. W. 
Banta, recording secretary; Mrs. Dexter D. 
Ashley, corresponding secretary; Mrs. M. 
D. Barrey, director for three years. Rey. 
John Howland Lathrop spoke on ‘The 
Vision of the Home,” and pointed out the 
principal factors. which are making the 
modern home what it is and what it is des- 
tined to become. He said: “ Disintegration 
is due largely to industrial conditions. ‘The 
increasing cost of living makes it frequently 
necessary that the married woman be some- 
thing more than the home-maker according 
to the old use of the word. For advantages 
of educational and social training, she must 
often contribute financially to the yearly 
income. Early marriages are made difficult 
by our high standards of living. Further- 
more, the extreme ignorance in most homes 
of the meaning of marriage, the persistency 
with which the patriarchial domination of 
man is adhered to, are a telling factor in the 
increasing decrease of marriages. In New 
York, for instance, the necessarily congested 
manner of living in apartment and tenement 
houses goes far to rob the home of its former 
sanctity and association. Mr. Lathrop dis- 
cussed the divorce problem, the increase in 
desertion, etc., and gave a brief survey of 
the theories of such socialists as Bebel, Car- 
penter, Wells, and Shaw, and the adherents 
of feminism, W. I. George, Ellen Key, and 
Mrs. Gilman. In concluding he emphasized 
the urgent necessity of holding fast to the 
spiritual values which the true home creates, 
and which for the good of society must not 


be lost. 
Churches. 


CLEVELAND, Onto. —First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Minot O. Simons: Each church 
in the denomination has its own way of 
solving problems of the church. The blessed 
democracy of congregationalism permits 
this. Here “the spreading of our gospel’’ 
is accomplished by methods the success of 
which is the test of their efficiency. A 
knowledge of them may be of help elsewhere 
in a campaign for Liberal Evangelism. 
These methods consist of the generous 
scattering of cards among the congregation 
and their friends, asking for the names and 
addresses of those who would be interested 
to receive “the Church Letter, other Uni- 
tarian literature, or a call from the minister.”’ 
The Church Letter is signed by Mr. Simons 
and is indorsed by the names of the trustees 
of the church. It is a skilful, dignified 
explanation of the Unitarian faith. Its 
fair-mindedness is appealing. Before it is 
sent out, a letter goes forth, signed by the 
chairman of the board of trustees, saying 
how the addressee’s name was obtained, and 
announcing the later arrival of the Church 
Letter and other Unitarian literature. Per- 
haps the secret of this Cleveland method of 
getting the public interested in Unitarianism 
is the honest belief that the First Unitarian 
Church has something so good to offer, and 
so precious, that generosity compels its 
parishioners to share it with others. ‘This 
spirit is back of real church cordiality. 


~ 


ciety, Rev. Walter F. arcana) ‘On five 
evenings for two weeks the church has been 
crowded to hear Rev. John H. Holmes, New 
York, and Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 


Cambridge, Mass. ‘These meetings, held 
in the interest of an evangelism liberalized, 
have been attended by people of various de- 
nominations and by many more of no church 
affiliation. The Milwaukee Journal re- 
ported an interview with Mr. Greenman, 
who said: “‘It grew out of a desire to par- 
ticipate as fully as possible in the general re- 
vival of religious interest in the country at 
large. The Unitarian church wants to do 
its bit. It was, however, impossible for the 
Unitarian church to address itself to a re- 
vival after the traditional method. While 
sympathizing with all churches in the desire 
to make religion a vital upbuilding force in 
every man, the standards of discarded 
theologies employed by the usual evangelists 
make co-operation with them impossible. In 
setting forth the great demands of the time 
upon any man who wants to do a man’s part 
in the world, the Unitarian preachers indi- 
cated the very high standards of a religious 
life. as indispensable to every man. ‘This 
method is designed especially to reach the 
needs of truth-seeking, earnest, true-hearted 


people who have refused to be caught in the — 


evangelist’s ‘“‘dragnet.’”’ Several thousand 
pamphlets have been distributed at the 
meetings in the church, several hundred 
people have attended the subsequent free 
discussions in the church parlors when the 
preachers have met all who cared to talk 
with them; many have requested that Uni- 
tarian literature and announcements be 
sent them. A great deal of interest has been 
aroused in a mnon-church-going city. A 
recruiting campaign, followed for six months, 
enabled the workers to pack the church every 
night. Rev. Albert R. Vail of Urbana, Ill, 
will be here March 27 and 28 to speak on 
“The Essentials of Prayer’ and ‘‘The Dis- 
ciplines of Prayer.” 


OKLAHOMA City. OKLA.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Charles S. Bodwell: The re- 
organized Alliance branch is showing a deter- 
mination to be useful, having recently helped 
finance the church quartette, and now as- 
sumed the payment of the pianist. The 
Men’s Club has had as speakers Mr. Gish, 
president of the Club, who told of his ex- 
periences with the troops on the Mexican 
border; Rev. E. C. Smith, who gave an in- 
teresting outlook upon the liberal movement 
in the West; and Prof. Jerome Dowd of the 
State University, on making churches effec- 
tive. Owing chiefly to the lack of heating 
arrangements the Club has not met recently. 
Mrs. E. G. Mills, one of the city’s school 
principals, has proved an able and faithful 
superintendent of the Religion School. The 


pastor recently served as chairman of the — 


general committee that conducted a social 


survey of the city. The eleven sub-com- 
mittees were made up of representatives of 
the various clubs and welfare organizations. 
Mr. Francis H. McLean of New York City, 


POINT BREEZE. _ 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on 
island off the coast. ‘The ‘fields, and | rocky shore 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of : 

ee Quiet and 


i Baee Street, er Var 


completed the survey. 


eee Cn 
Sage Foundation, 
: At its close the 
workers formed themselves into a permanent 
City Club to carry out the recommendations 
and make further investigations. On In- 
auguration Day the pastor ended a series 


aes 
. 


of three patriotic sermons on ‘‘ American 


Traits.” Other recent subjects have been 
“History’s Treatment of Jesus and of Lin- 
coln,” ““Who Has Personal Liberty?” “My 
Views of Prayer,’ and “Bryan, Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Wilson on Peace.” Mr. Bodwell’s 
resignation was tendered December 31, to 
take effect March 31, after two years of 
service, counting the two months spent here 
as acting pastor. 


PETERBOROUGH, N.H.—The Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. George F. Patterson: 
The service of installation of Mr. Patterson 
was one of the finest things that has taken 
place in Peterborough for along time. From 
the beginning to the end it was a success. 
Hospitalities were begun on the arrival of 
the mid-day trains, which brought to town 
many distinguished guests and friends of 
this good old parish. ‘The visiting clergymen 
were entertained at luncheon in Various 
homes in the village. At three o’clock all 
gathered at the church. All departments 
of the church building had been swept and 
garnished in readiness. The service was 
beautiful and impressive, rich in memories 
of the years that have been and rich in hopes 
and aspirations for the years that are to be. 
The music was exceptionally good. The 
speakers could not have been more happily 
chosen. -From the sermon by Rev. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany to the right hand of fellow- 
ship by Rev. H. C. McDougall, the service 
was one of inspiration and uplift. The 
Scripture was lead by Rev. E. P. Daniels, 
the charge to the minister was by Rev. 
Manley B. Townsend, the charge to the 
people by Rev. L. C. Cornish and the prayer 
of installation by Rev. J. L. Seward. At 
half-past four a reception was held in the 
chapel. Mr. W. H. Caldwell, as president 
of the Church Association, and Mrs. Cald- 
well, presented the guests to Mr. and Mrs. 
Patterson, who were assisted in receiving 
by Rey. and Mrs. L. C. Cornish, Rev. I. F. 
Porter of Shirley, Mass., minister of the 
parish from 1870 to 1872, Mr. and Mrs. 
Scripture, Mr. and Mrs. Walbridge, and 
Miss Jennie Scott. At six o’clock a bountiful 
supper was served in the dining-room. 
At eight a platform meeting was held in the 
church. The old pewter communion service 
and several ancient volumes from the minis- 
terial library were displayed and their use 
and purpose explained. The custom of the 
old days when the congregation turned to 
face the choir during the singing of hymns 
was observed. After opening remarks and 
reminiscences of nearly half a century ago 
by Rev. I. F. Porter, Rev. E. P. Daniels read 
a fine paper on “‘Spiritual Efficiency.” He 


was followed by Rev. H. C. McDougall, 


who spoke, as always, with spirit and en- 


 thusiasm. Rev. L. C. Cornish gave a brief 


The 


_ talk, outlining some plans of denominational 


progress, in his usual interesting manner. 
"The last speaker was Mr. Patterson, the 
ter of the parish. His thoughtful and 


service which will ripen and bear fruit, and 
make our-church add its full share to a re- 
ligion that shall endure. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D.: 
A visitor to this ancient society, for it was 
organized in 1728, has the feeling that 
prosperity has visited it all these years. 
Everything about the church and its ac- 
tivities denotes strength, purpose, and 
accomplishment. A visitor, also, may carry 
away an artistic church calendar, made a 
delight by the charming reproduction, on 
its first page, of the church spire, surely as 
beautiful as, if not more so than, any in the 
denomination. Vesper services are held 
each week. ‘They consist of music, medi- 
tation, and prayer. At the last, Dr. Lord 
read from ‘“‘Paradise Lost.’? The music 
was from Mendelssohn’s compositions. The 
hour was a delightful one. The Post-Office 
Mission has just published a sermon by Dr. 
Lord on “The Spiritual Terms of Peace.” 
It is printed in convenient size to carry in a 
pocket, or pocket-book, an advantage for the 
one who reads as he rides. 


Str. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. J. W. Day: The reports given at the 
annual meeting showed increase in every 
department of the church. Larger numbers, 
larger receipts, and larger balances, together 
with widened activities and _ enterprise, 
brought great satisfaction, and the new 
problems produce new purpose and loyalty. 
The total disbursements amount to over 
$16,000. The publication of pamphlets 
giving an abstract of the history of the 
church, and a description of present activi- 
ties, the successful organization of a kinder- 
garten class held during the hour of morning 
service, the increased attendance and in- 
terest of the men at dinners held during the 
year, the programme of the monthly meet- 
ings of the Eliot Alliance, and the restoration 
of the Eliot Fountain, the increase in Sun- 
day-school attendance, and the valuable 
co-operation of young men from university 
and high-school faculties, together with 
industrious co-operation in activities in re- 
sponse to appeals occasioned by the war, 
and contributions in various new directions, 
are the results of the year to be specially 
noted. A report from the music committee 
through its chairman, presented the prob- 
lems connected with the music in worship 
and showed gratifying conditions. The 
following is taken from the report of the 
Mission Free School of the Church of the 


Marriages, 


At Los Angeles, Cal., February 22, in the Unitarian church, 
by the Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin, Esther Kendall Davis of 
Brookline, Mass., Tuckerman School, 1913, to John Edling- 
ton Moat of Los Angeles. 


Deaths. 


MRS. MARY H. TAYLOR. 


Many Unitarians scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific will be saddened to learn of the death of Mrs. 
Mary H. Taylor on March 3. Since winning her place 
in Unitarian ranks she had never lived permanently where 
she could be a member of a Unitarian church, but she 
might well be called ‘“member-at-large” of the whole 


fér just one day, but the installation of a! denomination, so earnest and effective was she in spread- 


ing its free faith. No Post-Office Mission worker did 
more than she in sending with discriminating judgment 
its printed message to literally thousands of seekers after 
light. She was a relative of Dorothea Dix. She was 
born in Charlestown, Mass., in a strictly orthodox family, 
and fought her way after reaching mature life to a firm, 
happy and free faith; then she made it almost her life- 
work to impart to others her own exultant religion. She 
sent constantly and freely our printed message to Pro- 
testant, Catholic and Jew—I am not sure she did not 
have on her list Mohammedans and Pagans. 

She had travelled very widely and had visited our 
churches and Alliances all over the United States, especially 
in the,Southwest and on the Pacific Coast, and everywhere 
she carried the cheer of her abounding faith and stirred 
to greater activity the faith of all whom she met. Many 
a lonely little band of Alliance women was cheered by her 
bright message and helped by her financial assistance. 
Her early married life was spent at Quincy, N.H., and 
again in autumn of her days she passed many summers - 
at the fine old farmhouse, where her generosity touched 
with beauty the life of the whole neighborhood and her 
hospitality was shared by many a passing guest. Last 
autumn she went to spend the winter with her daughter 
at Great Barrington, Mass., and there in her eighty-second 
year she passed over to the majority. 

H. C. McD. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank §. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


HOW IS JESUS THE RESURRECTION 
AND THE LIFE? 


AN EASTER SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For gratuitous distribution 
Address MISS L, FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


7 ANTED.—At Unitarian parsonage, Bernardston, 
W Mass., a man and wife to do work of household for 
small family. Man to look after garden and automobile, 
with time for outside work. Comfortable and_convenient 
home for right parties. Apply to Rev. Margaret B. Barnard. 


LA2*® OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 

RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
suppporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


re. . ~ 
<eWorks without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to ea a anit reapestion, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. é 
Not edad for the rien the feeble minded or 
those requiring Institutional care. 
> President: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. a : ine 
For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


' from long-continued previous neglect. 


Messiah, by Mrs. Henry W. Eliot, secre- 
tary: 

“The number of children entering the 
Mission Free School this year was 276. The 
daily average for the year was 43. As re- 
gards nationality, a large majority of the 
children, 244, were as usual Americans, 
12 were Austrians, 7 were Germans, 3 were 
English, 3 were Spanish, 3 were Poles, 2 were 
Italians, and 2 were Greeks. In their creed, 
225 were of Protestant, 48 of Catholic, and 3 
of Jewish parentage. Both Jews and Catho- 
lics have institutions of their own, to which 
they prefer children of their own faith to be 
sent. 

“The Mission Free School is undenomi- 
national. ‘The pastor conducts a half-hour 
Sunday-school service at the Home for the 
children. ‘There was an average daily at- 
tendance in the school room of 26 children. 
Instruction has been given in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, geog- 
raphy, history, and hygiene. As far as 
possible each child entered has been kept in 
his regular school work, and has been ready 
to go on with his class when returning to 
public school In domestic science 243 
lessons were given, in manual training 36, 
and in gardening 20, a total of 299 lessons. 
There were given in cooking 56 lessons. The 
children also made all the jellies, jams, 
and relishes for use during the winter. All 
dishes were prepared in the most economical 
way possible and from materials the children 
could probably easily get in their own 
homes. All the mending of the institution, 
with the exception of trousers and stockings, 
was done in 75 lessons. In gardening, 
which is always very popular, 20 lessons 
were given.. In May and June the garden 
yielded plenty of fresh vegetables, but the 
extreme heat later killed the plants. The 
36 lessons in Manual Training were devoted 
to learning the use of tools and making 
models from wood. ‘The average daily 
attendance in the kindergarten was 41.2 
and the average age 5.3. The cost of 
maintenance and repairs this year was 
$7,323.36. 

“The Mission House is both a temporary 
home and a training school. As such it is 
sometimes necessary to keep children for a 
longer period before they are acceptable in 
any family. ‘This is sometimes on account 
of ‘faults of temper, and sometimes as the 
result of inclinations and habits resulting 
Mrs. 
Hollingshead, volunteer social worker, has 
this year aided in various ways 22 families, 
comprising 68 individuals, to whom 221 
visits were made. Of institutions, 33 co- 
operated. ‘Ten physicians, exclusive of those 
in clinics and hospitals, gave their services. 

“Under the careful supervision of matron 
and teacher, and with the home influence 
and practical training which are an essential 
part of the system, a child leaves this in- 
stitution, not ‘institutionalized,’ but better 
fitted for life in the family. As long as it is 
continued on the principles of many years, 
it will be one of the most useful institutions 
in the city.’’ 


TRENTON, N.J .—The First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. E. H. Reeman: Services are 
held Sunday morning and evening at the 
Art School. The subjects for the morning 
will be, beginning March 11: ‘‘Playing the 
Glad Game’’; “Moral Essentials in Social 


- Christian Repiniet ro 


Reform”; “Bluff or Stuff’; “Is Vithatioet 
ism a Religion of the Head, or a Religion of 


the Heart?” ‘Did Jesus rise from the 
Dead?” “The Case against Professional 
Revivalism”’; “‘New Ideals in Church Ac- 


tivity”; ““The Quest for Truth.’’ Subjects 
for the evening meetings are: ‘‘Religion and 
Amusements”; ‘“Ralph Waldo Emerson”’; 
“George Bernard Shaw’’; ‘“‘The Mystery of 
Death’’; “Is there a Life after Death?” 


WINCHENDON, Mass.—Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Alfred Free, Ph.D.: At the 
recent parish meeting every activity was 
reported in good condition, all bills paid, and 
a balance in the treasury. ‘The church has 
been recarpeted. On Sunday evenings the 
minister has filled the church to overflowing 
by his interesting and valuable lectures 
illustrated by stereopticon. His subjects 
have “been largely secular, taken from his 
own travels in this country and abroad, or 
from science. The Alliance has held its 
regular monthly meetings and will welcome 
the Worcester Conference at its meeting in 
June. 

Personal. 


Rey. Elmer S. Forbes, social service secre- 
tary, spoke on March 13 at the Waltham 
parish supper, on the American- fide anes 
question. 


At a recent meeting of the Hudson Al- 
liance a résumé was given of the valuable 
paper by Mrs. Samuel McChord Crothers 
before the Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women at its last meeting. 


Dr. Clay MacCauley has been elected 
president of the American Peace Society of 
Japan. At the annual meeting on February 
13, at which some fifty Americans were 
present, Dr. MacCauley spoke on the prob- 
lems of the Pacific and emphasized the fact 
that not racial but economic differences 
stand in the way of better understanding 
between the United States and Japan. He 
spoke of the work now under way to bring 
the laboring classes of the two countries into 
closer contact, and expressed the belief that 
the importance of this movement can hardly 
be overestimated. Dr. Doremus Scudder, 
pastor of the Tokyo Union Church, and 
Baron Sakatani, Japan’s representative at 
the Paris Economic Conference and a worker 
for peace, made the formal addresses of the 
day. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN’S of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged...............0seeees $31,346.53 
March 1. Society in Flushing, N.Y........ 25.00 
1. Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
a to create a life member- 


50.00 


702.00 


Mints. fo ee 100.00 
as North Church, Salem, Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance... 25.00 
2. Society in Brookfield, Mass. a0 50.00 
3. Gardner, Mass., Branch Women’s 
PCS aes Oe, RSS cree 5.00 
5; ane Iil., Branch Women’s Al- 
Tae. ak aw a 4 ne 5.00 
5. L. C. Aicher, Aberdeen, Idaho. . 10.00 
5. Duluth, Minn., Branch Women’s 
Alliance sib alee dad Sedat 5.00 
5. Society in Newputrpor. Mass., 
SURCEILEONIAL.~. «:«:0'9 1 22 ete 6.71 
5. Society in Billerica, Mass........ 114.00 
S, Dover, ince, ., Branch Women’s 
GRAN CO a n'a. n og eee c aa 10.00 
6. Norfolk Church, Dorchester, 
EAB ie Pe 65S aioe teaN Side Aiea 5.00, 


March 7, Oliver Ames, phy Manat # 
7. First Society, Somerville, “Mass. 
n. Te i Aldrich, West Lafepettey 
7.8. ry, Mason, West ‘Lafayette, — 


ee 


Man Caroline S. Burrage, West 


7. 

Wewton, Masa... ts... ec. teicee 5.00 
7. First Society, Providence, R.I.. 1,701.69 
7. Peabody, Mass., Branch Women’s 


Unquestionably worth one-third to 
one-half more. A swift, sturdy 
bicycle—sold on a basis of Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Back. Carefully 
constructed of heavy gauge, seamless 
steel tubing—triple truss forks,arch crown 
design. Beautifully enameled andstriped. 


The New Service 


Equipped with genu- 


ine Majestic, heavily 
studded, anti- skid, 
puncture-proof tires 


—motorcycle type. 


: Beautiful Shipped From bet 


Filled from cover to cover 

_ with wonderfulillustrations 

fA in colors, of low-priced, 
high-grade bicycles. Ad- 
dress house nearest you. 


NewYork, usta n, Kansis City, Ft. Worth, Portland, Ore, 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev. Dr. 
De Normandie, Pastor Emeritus. Sunday-school at 10 A.M. 
Morning service at rr. Dr, De Normandie will preach. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at rr. Vesper service (all seats free) at 5 P.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 
Mr, Brown will preach. Vesper service at 4 0’clock. Mr. 
Snow will preach, Service daily at 12 M. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, the minister, will 
preach. Morning service at 11 A.M. Kindergarten at IT A.M. 
Church school at 9.45 A.M. Illustrated talk on ‘Life of 
Jesus,” by Mr. Forbes, at 7.30 P.M., Nathaniel Hall Society. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11._ The minister 
will preach. Church school at 9.45 a.m. Vesper service 
(all seats free) at 4 p.m. The minister will preach. Mid- 
week organ recital on Wednesday at 5. The bm is open 
every day from 9 until 4. 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, ministers. Morning service at II A.M. 
Dr. Crothers will preach. Sunday-school at 10.M. 
class at 11 A.M. Evening service at 7.45. Mr. Eliot will 
preach. Subject, “The Doctrine of the Incarnation: the 
Revolt against Fate.” 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 


Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. les E. Park, 
minister. Sunday-school at 9.15 A.M. Morning service at 
10.30. The minister will preach. Vespers, i gh 
4.30 P.M., consisting of half-hour organ recital, and trict 
devotional service. All seats free at Vespers. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 5. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Abraham sf : 


ersey and Peterborough Streets. Rev. 


ihbany, minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Social 
Practical Progchcanye Gl 


Tice bat daa’ danttt Besta Rindsiee t 

the New Era,” Clara t tley. 

heppien at IL ee? bi a a atir Ate Pulpit and 
minister. Subject, “The Construction for 

Pew. » “All seats are free anda cordial invitation is 

to the public. Take Chestnut me bias Street) car 

Jersey Street. “4 
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In many Unitarian churches there are people who cherish the feeling that each church 


- is independent and that each person lives, religiously, an individual life. 


But the life and 


a work of our liberal faith cannot be accomplished by individuals working separately and 
by churches maintaining isolation. 
The Unitarian ministry is essentially one body, one comradeship—a group of men 


bound together in one great task which goes forward through the years. 


Our entire fellow- 


‘ship shares the service of men who labor for the promotion of our common ideals. 
Our churches have obligations to the older men in the ministry of this liberal faith. 
As a denomination we never have made adequate provision for honorable pensions for our 


aged ministers. 


To-day there are men who have retired from our ministry and who are 


face to face with serious financial need. They include not only men who have served 
obscure parishes, but also men whose names are known across the Continent, whose hymns 
are sung in all our churches, and to whom the whole fellowship of the liberal faith is under 


of inspiration. 


a deep debt of obligation because of their clear thinking, their wise leadership, and their words 


_ We are asking little when we ask that the churches increase their contributions to the 
Unitarian Pension Society, and that this year $10,000 be given for the work done by this 


- Society. 


A TOTAL OF $160,000 BEFORE MAY Ist, 1917, IS OUR GOAL 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


March a tema A heigl Pee Poa inice $2.50 | who still maintain the feeling that each per-| not only recognizing this obligation but are 
je ee RS Raa ee so.o0| son lives his religious life unto himself and| making permanent provision to meet it. 
8. — H. Littlefield, Danbury, 0o| tat each church is independent, yet this|The Episcopalians have just completed an 
9. Miss Lucy F. Brigham, Cam- feeling is decreasing. In its place there is| Endowment Pension Fund of $5,000,000. 
AI VIER. oe 5 dae. Sahin Sereipvecays 25.00 ‘ - 4 a 5 ae 
a Cia os fa Beebe catinbeae Wi. 5-60 | growing up the realization that the success} The Presbyterians are raising double that 


. Society in Trenton, N.J......... 
. Miss Alice P. Tapley, Boston, 
DA Ss Pee eee 

. Mrs. Calvin S. Locke, Westwood, 
BeOS vin rs eT gerd oss sue 

. Miss Emma Sauselein, Maple 


of the work of our liberal faith depends upon 
individuals working together and churches 
rising out of their isolation and joining their 
forces in a great common Cause. 

The time has long gone by when it was the 


amount and the Methodists ‘three times as 
much. 

Unitarians have scarcely begun to make a 
permanent provision to meet these needs. 
In appealing this year for $10,000 for the 


BST Nee tents, Se si 00h 55:07 2.00 

Tan S: Wi Narregang, Aberdeen, S mt typical thing for a church to settle a minister, | Unitarian Service Pension Society it is to 
ta iti Abby Clarke, Watertown, 5:9 | receive from him the service of his entire| meet immediate needs. Unitarians should 
~ ie os: Chiich: Philadet: 50.00 | active life, and provide for him in his old age. | not only be amazed but stirred to generous 
wMlita Tas ost paws aire a) - 7.00 | In that time each church was responsible for | action by the statement of the fact that the 
4 oa ad bear bar SS. 10.00] the declining years of simply the man who] past year the Service Pension Society could 
os ian pane 1.00 | had given his life to its service. The time| pay @ pension of less than $130 for the year, 
ee ees a ee has now come when, to an increasing extent,|and that there are fifty-five pensioners in 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. Unitarians need to realize that our churches | our fellowship who are receiving only that 
March r. Sunday School, Pittsfield, Mass... 2.73 | are linked together in their common task for | extremely meager amount from the Service 
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Henry M. WIxiiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘The Honors of Age. 


___ It is one of the hopeful things in the fellow- 
ship of Unitarian churches that there is an 
increasing sense of our common heritage 
from the past and of our common task for 

: work of liberalizing the 
a great undertaking. 


every minister who does faithful service for 
our liberal cause in any American community 
is rendering service to our one great under- 
taking. 

The time has therefore gone by when any 
Unitarian parish can reasonably say that it 
has no concern for the old age of any Uni- 
tarian minister unless he has served that 
church. Our fellowship of churches is 
collectively responsible for the care of all 
the ministers who have served our common 
cause. 

It should hardly be necessary in these days 
to present an argument for the principle 
of the old age pension as a recognition of 


ches people! honorable service. Other denominations are 


rendered only obscure and ordinary service 
to the cause. Among the pensioners are 
men whose service has been conspicuous, 
whose words are known throughout our whole 
fellowship, but who have given themselves 
so devotedly to our cause that they could 
make no adequate provision for their own 
old age. One-half of our churches pay an 
average salary to their ministers of less than 
$1,000 per year. 

This year when a campaign is being 
carried on to raise $160,000 for Unitarian 
work it is making only a modest request of 
our fellowship to ask that of this amount 
$10,000 be given for the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society. 


Pleasantrics., 


_ An editor, reviewing a new school-book 
says, ‘‘ The work is chock-full of omission.”’ 


Teacher: ‘‘Johnny, what is a hypocrite?” 
Johnny: “A boy wot comes t’ school wid a 
smile on his face.” 


Earned It.—Woman: ‘‘How did you get 
that Carnegie medal?”’. Tramp: ‘‘ Heroism, 
lady. I took it away from a guy that was 
twice my size.’—New Orleans Times-Dem- 
ocrat, 


Nervous Passenger (during the thunder- 


storm): ‘‘Ain’t it dangerous to be ona street- 
car, when it’s lightning so?”? Calm Passen- 
ger: ‘‘Not at all. You see, the motorman 


is a non-conductor.’”’ ‘The nervous one felt 


easier.—Toledo Blade. 


Ma's said a discouraged little Maple 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE| & 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


Avenue urchin, ‘‘I ain’t going to school any | **Sgme of the views are taken from 


“Why, dear?”’ 
“?Cause ’tain’t no use. 


tenderly inquired 
I can 


more.’ 
his mother. 
never learn to spell. 
changing words on me all the time.’ 
dent. 


’—Occt- 


“To what do you attribute your remark- 
able age and your wonderful health?” asked 
the summer boarder of the aged farmer. 
“Wal,” answered the bucolic one, ‘‘I 


reckon I got a pretty good start on most] 93 Congress 


people by bein’ born afore germs was dis- 
covered, an’ so I have had less to worry 
about.” 


Madison C. Peters, the clergyman, told 
this story: ‘‘I was strolling one fine spring 
morming in a beautiful park,’’ he began, 
“when I said to one of the guards: ‘Look 
here, why do you have “Keep off the Grass” 
signs all over the park? You don’t seem to 
enforce the rule.’ ‘No sir,’ said the guard. 
‘The object of the sign is to v‘ause the 
people to enjoy being on the grass.’”’ 


With pardonable pride a lady displayed 
a very ancient piece of house linen to her 
servant, saying: ‘“‘Look, Bridget, at this 
table-cloth. It has been in our family for 
over two hundred years.” Bridget eyed it 
carefully, and then remarked, in a most con- 
fidential tone: “Sure, never mind, Mrs. 
Arthur, dear. Who would know but what 
it was bought bran’-new out of the shop?’”’— 
Tit-Bits. 


Eugene Field was a guest at an English 
country house, and the hostess had, as a 
special mark of honor, reserved for his visit 
the finest strawberries of her raising, but the 
hostess noticed with horror that Field sat 
looking at the fruit, in deep thought. ‘‘Why, 
Mr. Field,’ anxiously asked the hostess, 
“don’t you like my strawberries?’ ‘Oh, 
yes,’’ replied Field, ‘‘I know I shall love 
them; but I was thinking, if I ate them, 
how they would spoil my appetite for prunes.” 


President Cleveland, fishing one day, 
dressed in oil-skins and a slouch hat, was 
addressed by an angler with: ‘‘Hello, boat- 
man! You've certainly got a good catch. 
What will you take for the fish?” “I’m 
not selling them,” replied the man in oil- 
skins. ‘‘ Well,’ continued the angler, ‘‘what 
do you want to take me out fishing to-mor- 
row?” Mr. Cleveland, who enjoyed the 
joke, replied, “‘I can’t make engagements 
except by the season. Will you give me as 
much as I made last year?” ‘“‘You’re a 
sharp fellow,” replied the angler, ‘but a good 
fisherman, and I’ll accept your terms. What 
did you make last year?” ‘‘Oh,” replied 
Mr. Cleveland, “about a thousand dollars a 
week! I was President of the United 
States.’—New York Sun. 


engravings now exceedingly rare, and 


The teacher keeps | all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO 
Street, Boston, Mass 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Reprint from the Christian Register. 
by Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congres. 


75 cts. Forsale 
3 St., Boston, Mass. 


Brassieres 
For Every Occasion 
50c; 75c; $1.00; $1.50; 


$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $3.50 and $5.00 


Palmer’s Corset Store 
(ONE STORE ONLY) 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Look for our Trade Marks. 


C.H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HAVE YOU A BOOK PLATE? If you have a 
library you need your individual book plate beautifully 
designed and engraved. Send 25 cents for a signed artist 
proot of my Craftsmanship. BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD 
STREET, BOSTON. 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


By mail, 50 cents 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools, 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 
The country life school 
for young boys 


James Cuester Fiace, A.B. 
Head Master 


The Christian Register School Bureau 


PARENTS A 


Expert advice freely given to parents ' 
regarding day and boarding schools for 


both boys and girls. 
Write the Christian Registef School Bi 
272 Congas Sr, Boston, ' 
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Sold direct from factory. Gessenedan org a 


272 Congress St., Boston. 
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